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Ah, here and there—all in confusion blown, 
The autumn leaves lie scattered round and dead ; 
The soft green verdure of the spring unknown 
To these seared remnants rustling to our tread. 
Tis death, that changes verdure to decay, 
Unfeeling robs the oak of sheltering dress, 
To force it naked in the winter's fray, 
And feel the sharp winds icy chilliness. 


All dead—but yet one lingers long to gaze 
On these frail remnants of the early spring ; 
—And mem'ry, speeding through the pleasant maze 
Of that fond past to which it loves to cling, 
Still joys to see the first frail budding leaf 
New-opening to the morning's rising sun, 
When heart leaped joyfully, and banished grief 
At first glad sight of welcome spring that’s come 


Though dead—yet bright the variegated tints 

Of some—their soft rich colors blending sweet. 
Vet beautiful in death, which strangely hints 

Of after life which mortals trust to meet. 
While others here—in their unsightliness, 

Awake the errings’ fear of death’s cold hand, 
Who, shuddering, turn, to dismally confess, 

They care not yet to hear its dread command. . 


But soon the white flakes of the falling snow, 
Will hide the mournful death-scene from the eye ; 
While swift decay pursues its course below ; 
The white shroud glistening ‘neath the winter’s sky. 
Yet hope still lives in ev'ry shrinking breast, 
And drives grim melancholy from the heart ; 
For nature, rousing from her lengthy rest, 
In spring will happiness anew impart. 
—EmiIL LUDEKENS 
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“A WAVE THE SEA.” 
BY MARIAN C, L. REEVES. 
AuTHOR “ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GiRLS;” ‘‘PiroT Fortune,” “OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’s 
Jest,” ETC. 
II. bound, with nothing more to do, loses 


** The end shall come at last, and find me here, 
Desiring naught, and free from hope or fear.” 


The cross had little enough meaning 
for Warrener, but coming upon it thus 
the artist-soul in him is stirred, and he 
does it homage as a faithful follower 
might. 

Chantal is looking up at it, as though 
she knew it well, yet with no thought of 
its symbolic meaning, the sign and seal 
of deliverance. She is mounting the 
jagged pedestal; and half crouching, 
half kneeling, her arms flung up about 
the base of the cross, she looks to War- 
rener, as he pauses below her, like a pil- 
grim prostrated before a wayside shrine. 

What a subject for a picture! The 
wreck of the world. The storm-tossed 
soul flung up, by the billows, within 
reach of the foot of the cross. 

He has time to think of pictures now ; 
the raging death he fled from pants 
thick-breathed behind him, and can not 
reach him here, as he believes. 

But the burning brands are driven by 
the hot blast overhead, and plunge hiss- 
ing and seething into the sea beyond. 
The spray leaps up in sparks; the re- 
ceding billows engulf the lurid reflec- 
tion in their burnished hollows. Now 
and then a windy shower of glowing 
cinders patters about Chantal and War- 
rener upon the ledges; and Chantal, 
now that she is driven to the utmost 


heart. 

What is to prevent these flying sparks 
and cinders from setting fire to them 
here? Here where they can retreat no 
further, save to another death in the 
deep sea? 

She clings mute and shivering to the 
cross, the horror of death already in her 
face. 

Warrener does not see in her attitude 
any thing more than the weariness of 
that breathless, desperate descent of 
theirs together. Her face is hidden; 
and it is chiefly to make her turn it 
around on him, that he says, leaning 
toward her for the rush and hurly-burly 
of waters about them : 

“And after all, I’ve lost my sketch 
up thefe!” 

She looks up at him now; but so 
blankly, that he adds: 

“‘ My picture, which was to bring me 
name and fame, you know. And with 
your name on it. But you will give me 
another sitting one of these days ?” 

Her drawn white face quivers. She 
says, so hoarsely and so brokenly, that 
he can hardly catch the words : 

“Better so. Another sitting? No, 
no—it was an evil thought in me— 
an evil thought—and this is it’s pun- 
ishment !” 

He does not understand her; to him 
her words seem but the wild utterance 
of delirious fear. For he can not miss 
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now the passion of fear in that blanched 
face, in those dilated eyes. 

The crouching figure is shuddering ; 
the clinging hands are falling feebly 
from their hold about the foot of the 
cross. 

Warrener stoops upon the rock beside 
her, and takes her, passive and unre- 


sisting, almost unconscious, in his 
arms. 

“ Chantal—my poor little Chantal—” 

* * * * * 2 


And as he holds her thus, the dark 
head fallen back upon his shoulder, a 
boat shoots around the wooded buttress 
that is blazing to the very water’s edge ; 
nay, seemingly beneath it, as the lurid 
flashes veer about with every pulsing of 
the waves. 

It is Niel Stronach at the oars. 

He has caught sight of the two fig- 
ures, dark against the flaming back- 
ground of hillside and water. 

One glance, and he is bending to the 
oars; the whole strength of his strong 
arms in the stroke. 

Another glance— 

Chantal! it is Chantal, locked in 
the embrace of the man who, she would 
have had Neil believe so short a while 
ago, was nothing to her. 

Niel Stronach lets the oars fall idly in 
the row-locks. A sullen fire kindles in 
his eyes that watch the two on yonder 
rocks. ; 

Neither Chantal nor Warrener sees 
him. He has their fate absolutely in 
his hand that moment ; and neither of 
them knows it.  _ 

He knows it. He clenches his right 
hand on the gunwale of the boat, star- 
ing down at it as though he could see 
life and death as something tangible 
within it. 

And then his grasp relaxes; he has 
taken the oars again, and with his back 
to that rock as he rows, he is pulling for 
it with more than his strong arm, with 
his strong heart in every stroke. 

The fullest moments of fate are the 
stillest. That in which Chantal comes 
back to life at the sound of oars, has a 
hush like death in it to the two at the 
foot of the cross. There is one breath- 
ing-space of suspense, while a wave of 
smoke beats down upon them from the 
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overhanging cliff, and blots out sea and 
sky, and the faint dawn of hope. 

And then Chantal withdraws herself 
from Warrener’s support. She needs 
none now. The shifting of that smoke- 
wreath has shown her plainly the boat, 
and Niel Stronach the boatman. 

Almost as still and silent as that mo-* 
ment, is the one in which Chantal and 
Warrener clamber down the rocks, and 
through the driving spray of the incom- 
ing tide gain the small boat, and life 
and safety. 

But in Niel Stronach’s face there is a 
look as fixed and passionless as if the 
shadow of death had fallen across it. 

It does not lighten, even when, in the 
bare home-cottage, he watches Chantal 
flitting to and fro in her simple prepar- 
ations for the. evening’s meal. The 
westering sun slants through the sea- 
ward-looking panes, ‘and illumines the 
girl’s whole figure, as she pauses with 
the old brown tea-pot in her hand. She is 
no tragedy-queen, to handle, as if it had 
been a dagger, the knife she places on 
the home-spun cloth ; but, all the same, 
in Niel’s eyes she is acting apart. A 
part to which she was not born, and to 
which—since the moment he saw her on 
the rocks with Warrener—Niel knows 
fate does not destine her. 

“Tea is ready, father.” 

Niel glances at the white rose-leaf ‘of 
a hand that flutters with a passing touch 
upon the bowed shoulders of the gray, 
unkempt old man who sits glooming in 
the chimney corner. What kinship could 
there be between those two? The ques- 
tion must be answered now, at last. 

Niel is not sorry that it is still early, 
when Chantal climbs the cottage stair to 
her nest of a room under the eaves; 
and the two men, father and son, are 
left in the sitting-room together, over 
the bit of drift-wood fire which Chantal 
has a fancy for kindling even in the 
summer evenings, by way of cheerful- 
ness. 

It is almost the only bright adornment 
of the room. Certainly the sullen figure 
bent together over it, or the dark-browed 
young man pacing the floor restlessly to 
and fro, adds nothing to the cheer. Niel 
is evidently listening for the click of 
Chantal’s latch above. When he hears 
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it, he goes to the door of the sitting- 
room and closes it carefully; then 
comes back, leaning his arm heavily on 
the mantle-shelf, and staring down into 
the glowing coals. 

It is not until the old man knocks the 
ashes out of his burnt-out pipe against 
the jamb that Niel rouses himself with 
a start. 

“Stay, father. You were going to 
bed? Yes, but I have something to say 
to you.” 

Old Stronach lifts his seamed, brown 
face ; either his son’s words, or the flare 
of the fire, have brought a flicker of 
animation across its dullness. 

“It’s nothing about the mining, eh, 
Niel? and it’s about time you were 
finding out some luck hidden away in 
the earth for your old father, instead of 
turning up the rocks’for the luck under 
them, for that old thief of a Madden. 
And why my bit of land ’ud not sell just 
as well to the company, and it nigh 
touching Madden’s—” 

“To find money where one might 
wish,” says Niel, impatiently, “one 
must have hidden gold away, as it is 
said has been done here by Captain 
Kidd and other pirates.” 

The last word, though begun care- 
lessly enough hesitates midway, after a 
fashion which shows the son too well 
remembers what has been the father’s 
nick-name. Old Stronach scowls at him 
from under his gray pent-house brows ; 
and Niel, not stopping to choose an aus- 
picious moment, bursts out hastily : 

“ However, all this has nothing to do 
with what I haveto say. Father, how 
long do you mean to keep Chantal in 
ignorance of the truth?” 

The girl’s name has put the old man 
on his guard before the sentence is com- 
pleted. He returns, with a half drawl, 
blankly : 

“ Keep, Chantal, in ignorance ? But 
I haven’t done that, Niel; of course I 
couldn’t ever send her off any where to 
school; you don’t take me for a rich 
man? She might have learned more 
from you, belike, if you hadn't hustled 
off from the island years ago, and de- 
prived her of the benefit of your so- 
ciety. But there’s a deal they taught 
her at the parson’s—” 


“You are the only person,” says Niel, 
interrupting shortly, “who can teach 
her what it most behooves her now to 
know. It is time she should know it, 
father. You love the girl; you may 
have to lay it to your charge that you 
have ruined her whole life by keeping 
silence now.” 

The old man looks up at him witha 
sneer. 

“Eh, so it runs? You wish to know 
if the girl’ll pay for a rising miner’s 
wife? But the girl’s your sister, man; 
and your sister she’ll be to the end of 
the chapter.” 

He is startled by the promptitude of 
Niel’s reply. 

‘My sister? yes, my sister to the end. 
And as my sister, I take on me a broth- 
er’s privilege to see that no harm comes 
to her, and that she has her rights.” 

“Her rights?” 

The crafty black eyes are on the son. 
Stealthily the man’s hand goes up to his 
breast, as if there were a secret hidden 
there, but it is only to draw out the new 
tobacco-pouch which his deft Chantal 
had worked for him. 

Niel watches him, as he sits stroking 
it gently with his gnarled old fingers. 

“Her rights, father. Her right to 
live her own life, undarkened by ours; 
and if ours casts a shadow on it, like a 
stain—” 

He breaks off, for the old man’s sul- 
len stare. He must speak plainly. 

‘“‘This Warrener; this artist fellow 
you have seen about the cliffs, and 
whom every one speaks well of, this man 
is in love with Chantal.” 


“Eh?” 
It is clear that he is taken by sur- 
prise. 


“But not with Stronach’s daughter. 
No, it is not all one ; not in Warrener’s 
world. I have seen enough across its 
borders to know that. A nameless girl 
he might marry—not a Stronach. Fath- 
er, speak out; she has a right to know 
the truth ; a right I must maintain.” 

“ Against her father?” 

“« Against the man who calls himself 
her father—the man who loves her as 
her father,” he says, coming nearer, and 
putting his hand on the bowed shoulders 
kindly. “Who loves her—as some 
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selfish fathers love. Father, when you 
have sacrificed her, to keep her with 
you; and when at last you have to go 
away and leave her—”’ 

“No. I'll never—” 

Then, as he looks up, and sees the 
meaning in the son’s eyes: fixed on him, 
he flings off the kind hand and pushes 
back his chair, and quits the room with- 
out a word—unless the hoarse mutter- 
ing in his gray beard be a curse. 

Perhaps Niel knows it forone. At 
any rate, he knows that further speech 
were useless now, if he should follow. 
Instead of which, he pushes open the 
front door, and out into the long twi- 
light, still illumined. by the sunset glow 
that after nine o’clock lies like a red- 
gold band above the westward heights 
of Campobello opposite. 

That is not the only light there is to- 
night. Across the northern sky the 
flapping curtains of the aurora sway 
and veer, as if they were opening the 
heavens to the gaze of earth, and letting 
the glow and glory through. A silver 
radiance as of the dawn prolongs the 
day, and throws into relief two figures 
standing on the cliff above the cottage 
nestled in its cranny of the hillside. 


Niel Stronach knows one of the 
figures by heart. ‘The other he is at no 
loss for, 


With no one but her lover, Warrener, 
would Chantal be lingering there, he 
tells himself. 

Niel never doubts that she came out 
to meet him. 

But she had not. It was with a start 
that she had turned at the first sound of 
Warrener’s voice behind her. 

“Chantal! How good of you to be 
out here! I hardly ventured to hope 
to see you to-night. Even your shadow 
against the window-blind would have 
been something to come all this long 
way for. But to have you—you your- 
self—your hands in mine—” 

She laughs, half shyly, half mis- 
ere putting her hands behind 

er, 

“T hope you have not come all this 
long way for that? Because just now 
we are neither climbing the cliffs, nor 
clinging to a foothold of rock between 
the fire and the water for dear life.” 

Vor. CXTV. —22. 
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“And was it only for that, Chantal, 
that you trusted yourself to me?” he 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Of course. What else ?” 

He did not understand the touch of 
amusement in her voice, because he 
did not know that she had been safer 
than he in the hour of their peril, and 
that half the risk she ran in the clamber 
down the rocks was because she 
would not leave him behind to his 
fate. 

But he did see she was laughing at 
him, and it brought a flush to his brow. 
Warrener was not used to being laughed 
at, and the girl’s gay resistance of his 
claim roused him to more energy in 
pressing it. He has been all his life a 
child within whose grasp have been 
yielded at once all toys he holds his 
hand out for; and now he must reach 
out for the moon, nothing doubting of 
getting it. 

“Tf for dear life, Chantal, why not 
for the life I could make dearer far to 
you than the dull days on this bleak 
island? It is summer-time now, and 
the sun shines (when the fog will let it), 
but what will you do in the desolate 
winter? Believe me, it will be all the 
bleaker and more desolate when vou 
think of what you might have had in 
exchange for it.” 

Her color rises hotly, but she laughs 
it off. 

‘“‘ Meaning you, Mr. Warrener? Five 
feet ten, perhaps, in exchange for 
twenty miles? And the twenty miles 
strong and firm to the heart of it, and 
sure to be the same, however the storms 
beat upon it. Whereas, a man—” 

“‘ Meaning me, Chantal ?” 

“You, and any man. A little wind 
may ruffle you; a little cold may freeze 
you; a few years may change me so 
that the Chantal you have thought 
pretty, perhaps—” 

Pretty ! Even the moonlight brings 
out the beauty of her lifted face, that 
would be fairer still, he knows, and yet 
more brilliant in the sunshine. What 
might an artist do who had an inspira- 
tion such as this—a model such as this 
always at his beck and call ? . 

The artist nature in him lays claim to 
her. He puts out his two hands and 
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draws her to him before she knows 
what he would do. 

“ Chantal—my beautiful, proud Chan- 
tal—”’ : 

That last she is. She is flushing 
scarlet, she is throwing back her head 
to look at him, defiance in her kindling 
eyes—when they fall upon Niel, arrested 
as if turned to stone by the sight of 
those two in this quiet trysting-place. 

Chantal tears her hands out of War- 
rener’s clasp, and in an instant is over 
the brow of the cliff, without a word, 
and out of sight. 

Warrener starts forward. 

But even as he does so Niel Stro- 
nach’s hand is on his shoulder. 

“The girl knows the cliffs better 
than you,” he says, hoarsely. “ And, 
meantime, your business is with me.” 

“With you?” Warrener might have 
shaken off the hand on his shoulder, 
but that he remembers that Niel’s com- 
ing once before to-day was less inoppor- 
tune than now. 

But there is no need to shake off the 
hand; it has fallen to Neil’s side, 
clenched there in his grasp at self-com- 
mand. 

“ Chantal is my sister,” he says, in a 
voice which does not falter. ‘ My sis- 
ter in a life-long tie of trust and care. 
I have the right to see that she is fairly 
dealt with. I have the right to know 
that the man who strives to win her love 
means to. marry her if she will have 
him.” 

Niel’s hand clenches tighter, for the 
slight smile that unawares passes across 
Warrener’s face. If she will have him ! 
But Niel gives no sign ; and the voice 
in which Warrener replies is grave 
enough : 

“T fancy it is she who has the first 
right in the matter. We do well, both 
of us, to bandy her name to and fro be- 
tween us thus!” 

Niel Stronach comes forward a pace 
or two. His voice is still low and con- 
trolled ; but his face is white with pas- 
sion. 

“T use no threat,” he says—‘“ because 
I am not a fool, and I know a brave 
man when I see him in the position in 
which I saw you a few hours ago. But 
I will have you understand this clearly : 


there is to be no trifling with Chan. 
tal.” 

“ Very likely not. 
girl to permit it.” 

“‘ She is a girl like other girls, in her 
utter inexperience, and childish confi- 
dence in the meaning of words. Mr, 
Warrener ’—with a sudden determina- 
tion, looking at the young man more 
gently—“ to me it seems simple enough, 
that if Chantal should say ‘I will,’ the 
voice of the whole world clamoring 
against such a match would be as noth- 
ing. But there is not much that is sim- 
ple in that world of yours ; and so it is 
as well that you should know all of 
Chantal that—. But perhaps she has 
told you?” he interrupts himself, with 
a jealous pang, as he remembered how 
she stood here with her hands in this 
man’s clasp. If she loved him, would 
she not tell him every thing ?”’ 

“She has told me nothing. And if 
she has chosen to tell me nothing, it is 
better so. 
Warrener says firmly. 

“ But I will answer them without the 
asking. They must have put them- 
selves to you. How Chantal could be 
old Stronach’s, the pirate’s, daughter ?— 
a garden rose like that from the root of 
a wild bramble? There is the one an- 
swer: Chantal is no daughter of his. 
Some strange wind of fate blew her 
upon these shores. She has no part in 
them nor us.” 

Warrener looks at him narrowly. 

“ Then she is not your sister ?”’ 

“ Ask her,” Niel says, quietly. ‘ She 
will tell you that she is my sister, by all 
the close and clinging ties of all these 
years. But yet she knows—for I have 
told her long ago—there was one night 
when she was first taught to call me 
brother—one night when my father 
brought her to our cottage, buttoned 
into his sou’wester from the outside 
world of fog.” 

It was the night his mother lay a- 
dying. In her weakness and her failing 
senses, she was moving her hand rest- 
lessly over the coverlet, moaning for 
“Baby, baby ;” groping with tremu- 
lous, shadowy fingers, as if to clasp the 
baby-hand that had been.drawn back 
into the shadows of the grave years be- 
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fore. Time was blotted out for her, on 
the threshold of eternity ; and the baby 
she had lost came back to her at the 
sight of this tiny creature whom her 
husband set down on the bed beside 
her. And when the boy Niel crept 
closer, to look with bewildered eyes at 
the little new-comer to the household, 
the mother took the two small hands to- 
gether into her slackening hold. 

“ Niel, you—you will be good to little 
sister—Niel—my Niel—”’ 

It is all present to Niel Stronach now, 
as he stands this one silent moment, his 
hand shading his eyes, as he turns and 
looks out seaward. 

But it is not of all this that he can 
speak to this man beside him. 

“ The little creature would never let 
us call her Jean—that was my dead sis- 
ter’s name,’ he says. “ In her own im- 
perious way she would say Chantal— 
Chantal—only Chantal. It seemed a 
barbarous name to my father ; but she 
would never answer to anyother. And 
that was all she could say, that I under- 
stood—or, as I think, my father too 
—only that she would call herself Chan- 
tal, as we made out from the gestures, 
and from the fact that when she be- 
gan to speak our language, it was Chan- 
tal still she called herself. I fancy now, 
looking back, that it was not only her 
little, childish tongue, but some foreign 
one, kept us from understanding her.” 

“Was there any wreck upon the 
coasts at thattime ? That ought not to 
be difficult to discover.” 

“So I thought,” says Niel, dryly, 
“when I had come to man’s estate, with 
a man’s thought for these things. But 
upon every wreck I could hear of, an- 
swering at all to the date of her appear- 
ance among us, there was no child lost. 
And yet I have always believed there 
was a boat that came with her. For 
there was a new boat after that ; a dory 
which my father used for fishing.” 

This sets Warrener thinking. If the 
child were lost at sea, it must ’ ive been 
from some fishing-vessel. A passenger 
steamer does not carry dories. 

“ What does your father say?” 

“You may ask him,” Niel says drily. 
“Tt is possible he may answer you, if 
he recognizes your right to question ; he 


does not recognize mine nor Chantal’s. 
But he loves the girl—better than if she 
were his own, for he looks on her as 
something finer and more precious than 
his own. And if ”—Niel says it in a 
slow and measured way, as if the words 
are hard to utter—“ if once he is con- 
vinced that Chantal’s happiness depends 
on you, and that you have the right to 
ask, I know him well enough to believe 
that he will, in giving Chantal up as his 
daughter, give up also all he knows of 
her, that he will never speak of while 
she is his daughter.” 

What’ interprets the man’s speech to 
him? Warrener could not have told. 
The voice is as steady and self-con- 
trolled as ever; and the night shows 
only a firm, set face to Warrener’s quick 
glance. 

And yet, somehow, Warrener knows. 

He puts out his hand, and wrings 
Niel’s silently. Then, before Niel can 
speak, he has turned from him, and is 
descending the slope of the hill, on the 
opposite side from the cottage. 

He pauses a moment half way down ; 
half minded to go round about for a 
glimpse of the flitting figure on the cot- 
tage window-blind, which, as he told 
Chantal, brought him here. 

But would he now be content with 
such a glimpse ? 

And then, there was that fine fellow, 
Stronach ; surely he, Warrener, the for- 
tunate lover, could not be so ungener- 
ous as to flaunt his good-fortune in his 
unsuccessful rival’s face. 

By the time he reaches the foot of the 
slope, Warrener is questioning whether, 
after all, he has any good-fortune to 
flaunt. 

But must not his rival know? Is Niel 
Stronach the man to stand out of his 
way, or to have spoken thus outright, 
unless he did know Chantal’s mind past 
a peradventure? 

It is a long and lonely walk back to 
the village at Flagg’s Cove; there is 
time enough in it for a_man, on a quiet 
night, with nothing but the stars and 
that milky way of an aurora to distract 
his attention—there is time enough to 
look at the subject from every point of 
view. 

Just what suggested the question 
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whether, after all, his good-fortune was 
good fortune, Warrener could not have 
told. But he was on that point on the 
roadside where, on a brilliant night like 
this, one can, from the one standing- 
point, see five light-houses flash out 
their warning to the mariner. 

Perhaps they suggested the world be- 
yond this twenty-mile island of cliff and 
wood. Perhaps they hinted of wreck, 
and fatal rocks a man may break his 
fortune against, as well as ships. At 
any rate, when Warrener rouses himself, 
and walks on, he is wondering whether 
this old man of the sea, the father Stro- 
nach, can be so easily shaken off ; this 
disreputable wretch, who, by Niel Stro- 
nach’s own showing, loves the girl better 
than if she were his own. Would he 
give up all claim on her; he, whose 
slightest claim must drag her down ? 

His way does not look so easy to 
Warrener now, as it did when he wrung 
Niel Stronach’s hand in the sudden flush 
of success and pity for his unsuccessful 
rival. Chantal is wonderfully fair and 
charming; she has need to be, for it is 
a garden-rose, the way to which leads 
through a most troublesome tangle of 
wild brambles. 

Warrener is feeling, if not thinking 
this, as he passes down the road, into 
the village street that winds round the 
cove. It is still early enough for the 
lights to be glittering all about, in seem- 
ingly irregular groups, yet which follow 
the curves of the shore. A few lights 
twinkle in the boats about the piers or 
fish-wharves ; and, lying off from the 
most commodious of the piers, is a ves- 
sel larger than the others, and from 
whose cabin-windows streams a flood of 
radiance. 

“A yacht,” says Warrener to himself. 
And he is stopping to ask some question 
of a knot of fishermen grouped on bar- 
rels and boxes about a little shop that 
turns its gable on the street, when one 
of the men comes to him with the in- 
formation that two gentlemen from the 
yacht have been ashore already, asking 
for Mr. Warrener. 

Who were they? That the man could 
not say; but+ 

“Warrener, my good fellow, where 
have you been hiding? Flag’s Cove— 
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is that what they call it? may not be 
Broadway, but it seems as hard to find 
one in it. So this is where you have 
been rusticating ? Not much of the rus 
in the way of green fields ; more of the 
rust, perhaps? But I hope you have 
not had too much of the sea; for off 
you go with us at dawn to-morrow. No, 
no; never shake your head at me ; keep 
that for my wife, and ”—lowering his 
voice—* Miss Lucy. They do not mean 
to let you off.” ; 

“Lucy! Is my cousin here? [| 
thought she was at Newport.” 

“ Your cousin? Oh, is that the rela- 
tionship?” says she other, dryly ; add- 
ing, when he sees that Warrener draws 
himself up with some stiffness : 

“T am always forgetting these ties 
that are iengthened out by fourths and 
fifths, JZy Lucy, my wife, has the best 
of memories for them ; her regard for 
relation increases in proportion to the 
distance. And so when our yacht put 
into Newport for the grand ball—the 
Cavendish ball, you know — nothing 
would do but cousin Lucy must ship 
with us. I don’t know whether we 
should have succeeded in carrying her 
off, but that my wife, knowing some- 
thing of her artistic tastes, spoke of 
visiting the wild cliff-scenery of Grand 
Manan. It is fortunate you can tell her 
all about it, Warrener,” he says, keep- 
ing all under-current of meaning care- 
fully out of his voice, though it twinkles 
in his eyes ; “‘ because, so delayed have 
we been by the fog in getting here, that 
it must be touch and away with us, or 
we shall be overdue at Mount Desert, 
where the Curlew is to meet us. We 
sail by dawn to-morrow.” 

“You had better stay at least a day 
or two over,” says Warrener, half-heart- 
edly. “There is enough to see, and 
not enough time to describe it, between 
this and dawn, or rather, the hour at 
which you would prefer an excursion 
into the Land of Nod, to any views set 
forth of this land of rock and fog.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, you are coming 
with us to Mount Desert? Nay, don’t 
trouble yourself with excuses now; you 
will have enough to do to answer it to 
the ladies. What, you are not afraid of 
them? Very well, then, you will come 
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with me now. Dexter got tired of wait- 
ing for you, and returned to the /lower- 
de-Luce, but sent us back the yawl.” 

On the deck of the Flower-de-Luce, 
Warrener stands a moment looking down 
into the cabin through the sky-light. It 
is a pretty scene enough, and perhaps 
its prettiness, its color, and its gilding 
impress Warrener the more easily, that 
for the past weeks he has seen no more 
esthetic interiors than those of the white 
cove cottages. Down here the lights 
are glancing from mirrors, making a 
flashing octagon of the mainmast that 
runs through the cabin; and on the 
yvelvet-cushioned seat below a wonder- 
fully fair girl in a wonderfully effective 
white and blue flannel yachting-dress 
leans forward, her dimpled chin resting 
on her jeweled hand, as she languidly 
watches the progress of a game of chess 
beyond her. Dexter is saying some- 
thing to her eagerly ; but with that same 
languid, absent air, she is replying. 

Just then the //ower-de-Luce’s master, 
who had stopped for a moment to speak 
to the skipper, touches Warrener on the 
arm. 

“Can you beat “at with one of your 
pictures ?”’ he asks, and leads him down 
the companion-way, to shift the scene a 
little. 

Somehow, Warrener thinks it all the 
prettier when it is shifted, and a pair of 
soft eyes, blue as the flower-de-luce it- 
self, are looking up into his. 

Yet another shifting, and it is prettiest 
of all. * It is when the whole party ad- 
journ to the deck to see the late moon rise 
out of the sea, and a pair of the daintiest 
little white sparkling hands are locked 
over his arm, as the yacht sways some- 
what on the tide. 

It is these clinging women who have 
most men’s fate in their small hands. 

It is the light forces of nature that do 
most of nature’s marvels. But, perhaps, 
itis no marvel, after all, that Warrener, 
under that moon, and with those soft 
eyes shining on him, stands pledged to 
sail at dawn to-morrow on the F/lower- 
de- Luce. 

And pledged, though not in words, to 
other things besides. For what is the 
use of a man’s hesitating, veering, when 
every wind of fate blows him one way, 
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and all the world expects him to go in 
it, and wishes him good luck of the 
voyage ? 

This flower-de-luce, of whom he may 
so easily be master, goes richly laden 
for life’s voyage, with gold and all good 
things, and with the fair wind of the 
world’s good-will to sail by. And what 
is Chantal’s fortune, but a little leaky 
craft, befogged, and like as not to drive 
upon the rocks of old Stronach’s hard 
nature ? 

Besides, who knows that Chantal ever 
would have yielded herself up to him? 

This last is what he asked himself, 
and not the first. 

And Niel, poor fellow, Niel Stronach 
loves her; he will have his chance. 

But it is there that Warrener breaks 
off, and tnrns into his bunk hastily. If 
aman might sleep and forget. 

It is easier to forget next morning, 
when the ripples are tinkling under the 
bow and the sun is glancing over the 
blue waves, and Lucy’s hand is on his 
arm again, on deck; and even in the 
Flower-de-Luce’s wake there is no sign 
of the dark buttresses of Grand Manan, 
so long ago they,sank on the horizon. 


ITT. 


‘“* Yes, there she stood, that all fair things did 
lack, 
And in a gown of dark gray woolen stuff, 
The goods she had just dealt for ac her back, 
And all about her, homely, coarse and 
rough.” 


But who are the people gathered at 
the landward end of the pier? 

Chantal stops short, wondering, yet 
half mechanically.. Why should she look 
and linger? What is there that could 
happen to interest her? There has 
nothing happened for ten months and 
more ; and ten years may pass, Chantal 
is sure, and find and leave all just the 
same with her. 

Her Indian basket of dried hake- 
sounds, packed and brimming over, she 
has slung at her back, leaving her hands 
free to knit as she goes up and down the 
hilly road from Pirate Cove. The coarse 
gray woolen ball is in the pocket of her 
apron ; the knitting needles busy in her 
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hands stop for an instant as she sees the 
concourse. 

She glances up at the sky. There is 
no sign of storm; it has been wonder- 
fully clear and fogless for a week or 
more. There can hardly be news of a 
wreck, to stir the good folk so? 

Then suddenly her hands tremble 
over her knitting ; it falls to her side in 
a slack grasp. Niel! Can there have 
come evil tidings of her brother Niel ? 

Now and again there would come tid- 
ings from him ; a letter, a book, or some 
pretty trifle for Chantal; for he knew 
she would accept nothing more than 
these. But he has not been to the island 
since one day in the late autumn, when 
for some cause or other the English 
company gave up their project of dig- 
ging fortunes in copper out of the cliffs 
of old Manan. Niel had at last gone 
over to England to see if nothing could 
be done as the spring opened; and 
weeks had added themselves into months 
now since Chantal had heard. 

This is not Niel; this man mounted 
on an inverted fish-barrel and holding 
something in his hand, which catches 
the rays of the morning sun and flashes 
them back, until for an instant they blind 
Chantal’s eyes, 


——  - ome 


And then she sees what all are staring 
at. An engraving, framed and glazed; 
the subject— 

She cannot make it out at this dis- 
tance, but is turning away indifferently. 
The showman—she can not see him 
clearly for the crowd—is some strolling 
peddler, such as not infrequently has a 
“ grandfather’s clock,” or “old arm- 
chair,” to bedeck the cottage walls, 
among his stock of calicoes. 

When there is a little murmur of 
“ Chantal—Chantal,’”’ among the by- 
standers. 


“No, indeed ; I don’t want any thing , 


of the kind,” she says impatiently, and 
would have moved away. 

But the sound of her voice has drawn 
all eyes to her, and before she could 
know what the people would do, a little 
lane is formed in their midst and some 
one pushes her gently along it, until she 
stands opposite the picture. 

She starts then ; the rapid color 
mounts into her face. 

“¢ The Dulse-Gatherer of Grand Ma- 
nan.”’’ She reads aloud the printed 
words at the bottom of the page, me- 
chanically, and there, dashed across a 
corner of the foreground, boldly-: 

«*¢ Chantal.’ ” [ 70 be continued. 
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Up from the depth of the ocean, by the cunning and toil of man, 

Was recovered my precious letter, sent from a distant land ! 

Its fate was the fate of others, waited and looked for in vain, 
Consigned to the ill-starred vessel, perhaps recovered again. 

There was doubtless many a treasure worth its measure of gold ; 

And relief will come with recovery, as cents and dollars are told. 

But there was many and many a letter, I—as I gave it the welcoming kiss, 
(Tho’ ’twas soddened and blotched and blistered) I thought, as precious as this, 
Like mine, from father or mother, telling the changes of time ; 

That death was one of the changes was told in this letter of mine ! 

I sobbed in my heart, dear mother, as I read each tearful line, 

Trying, like you, to say, dear mother, “I bow my will to Thine !” 
But my grief grew unforgiving, as I thought of you, alone— 

I could not pardon the blundering, nor the carelessness condone ; 

Till, turning the leaf of the letter—my heart still chilled with pain— 

I read : ‘‘ My dear, my absent daughter, our loss to them was gain. 

I shall miss the hand of your father that led me so many a year. 

And the ministering care of your sister, for helpless age is near. 

They have passed to the joyful promise, leaving us here for a while, 
But I can not grieve for their dying, recalling their peaceful smile. 

Be not o’er-burdened with anguish. remember it’s all for the best 

For our days and hours are numbering our time of eternal rest !” 

Ah! that beautiful. that trusting letter, I reverently fold it away, 
Bowing my head /forxgivingly, for thus I wished to pray. 

Mercifully time must have softened her grief, to me so new ; 

And I tried to forget the disaster, as my mind took this different view. 
For surely my grief seemed lessened by the delay the accident made, 

I thought, ‘* It is God’s gentle mercy that to me the news was stayed.” 


—EmILig. EGAN. 
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BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


“T regret, my dear sir, to say that I 
fear this is an incurable case. 
spinal diseases, if undertaken in the be- 
ginning by one who has made them a 
study, may, by constant care and atten- 
tion, be successfully dealt with ; but if, 
as in this instance, the patient has fallen 
into the hands of a country practitioner, 
who, in his whole life, may never have 
treated one of a similar nature, the 
chances are ten thousand to one if, after 
the lapse of years, even the most skillful 
specialist can be of any avail. How 
many years do you tell me the patient 
has lain in this condition ? Five? Ah!” 
And with a discouraging shake of the 
head, Dr. Bohun drew out his watch and 
glanced significantly at it. 

‘But, my dear doctor,” said I, with 
the insistence of one who feels that he 
is pleading in a matter of life and death, 
“you will at least make an examination ? 
Come’’—trying a little persuasion— 
“place a day at my disposal asa matter 
of friendship, run down to Barrington, 
see my child, and, in return, I'll give you 
a good dinner and a better bit of fly- 
fishing than you have had in many a 
day.” 

Placing the same faith in my bait 
which the doctor, who is an enthusiastic 
angler, does in his gaudy flies, I anx- 
iously regard his face, hoping to read 
therein an answer which shall send me 
on my way rejoicing. After a few mo- 
ments’ silence his beautiful, grave smile 
takes the place of the doubtful, profes- 
sional air which his face had worn while 
listening to my sad story, and, turning 
to me, he says: 

“ Oh, you should have been a daughter 
of Eve, you tempt so successfully. I 
will go. Now, let me see when I can 
get off. To-day is Monday — Tues- 
day ?”—a shake of the head—“ Wed- 
nesday ?’’ — another — “ Thursday ? — 
Thursday ?””—immediately—“ yes, I can 
get off for that day,so you may expect 
me then.” And, with a cordial “ good- 
by,” the doctor excused himself and 
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hurried away to attend an important 
consultation. : 

I am an old man, with few ties and 
fewer friends in the world. My tastes 
are simple, and I value more my two or 
three tried and trusty friends than I 
should a large circle of acquaintances, 
among whom I should consider myself - 
an dbject of pity, and to whose active, 
busy lives I could add but little interest. 

No, Iam contentin my quiet, coun- 
try home, and thank God that the mis- 
fortune, which threatened to cloud my 
whole life, has not made me crusty and 
crabbed. My life has been no stagnant 
pool, gathering into itself ugly noxious 
vapors, hidden beneath a repulsive ex- 
terior, sending forth poisonous breaths 
of distrust and morbidness, shunneil by 
all healthy, sun-loving things. I have 
proved that, should the all-wise Provi- 
dence deem it best to prevent a man’s 
making his life the broad, beautiful 
river, his ambition would fain have it, it 
may still force a way through surround- 
ing obstacles and become a cheery, 
bright little brook, of no great use per- 
haps, but yet loved by some gentle 
souls for the message of peace and con- 
tent it bears with it. I must add a few 
more words of my own life and then 
the old cripple shall merge into the 
more interesting character of story- 
teller. 

Many, yes, many years ago,in a boyish 
frolic, I was thrown froma considerable 
height, and, landing on my back, so 
injured it as to oblige me to hobble 
through life aided by my honest, wooden 
friends, from whom I shall never part, 
until the good God calls me to lay them 
down forever, My means have en- 
abled me to live comfortably, and I have 
spent my life in the little town of Bar- 
rington, where my cottage is presided 
over by a good, old creature who loves 
her master, but whose affection is of the 
perfect kind which “ casteth out fear,” 
and who pets and buliies me to her 
heart’s content. 
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Some twenty years ago 1 made the 
acquaintance of a young couple toward 
whom I was attracted by the perfect 
happiness which was so apparent in 
their bright, young faces, and which— 
God help me !—I was the first to cloud. 
The Grahams had taken a small house, 
nearly opposite mine, and their “ flit- 
ting ’’ gave my‘old housekeeper an op- 
portunity to exercise her neighborliness, 
and at the same time provide herself 
with some material for a dish of gossip, 
of which she was inordinately fond. 
Our first exchange of civilities soon 
melted into a close intimacy to which I 
owe much of the happiness of my 
life. 

Their children, of whom there are 
three, are almost as near and dear to 
me as though they were my own; and 
when the eldest, Robert, reached man- 
hood, it was my privilege to be allowed 
to send him through college and fit him 
for the profession of civil engineer, for 
which he has always shown a natural 
aptitude. The others are girls, and, 
though I love them all, it is Margaret, 
the elder daughter and second child, 
who is the old man’s darling, and who 
has been my little love ever since she 
was placed in my arms, a tiny, fair- 
haired morsel of humanity, searching 
my face with her big, blue eye¢s, 
and seeming to read there the love 
which was, even then, born in my heart 
for her, for, with a little “coo” she 
nestled still closer to me. 

Ah! my dear one, we have always 
understood each other, and can that 
good doctor but bring back to your 
young life the health and strength of 
which I unhappily robbed you, what fit- 
ting gift shall I find to bestow upon 
him? I don’t know myself why I be- 
lieve so in Dr. Bohun’s skill! Many 
an hour’s pain has he relieved for me ; 
and many and wonderful have been the 
cures wrought by him, and though our 
village doctor pronounces it impossible, 
and Dr. Bohtn himself discourages me ; 
I still hold to the belief that he can cure 
my child. From the time when I first 
taught her little hands to form words 
with her blocks until my own hands 
wrought her misery, her education has 
been my delight, and the hours spent in 
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my study or in twilight talks°in the ‘gar- 
den with her, my happiness. 

Five years ago, the third of June, she 
was twenty years old. No longer a 
child, but a fair, gracious woman with 
every lovely womanly quality thorough- 
ly developed, lacking nothing — it 
seemed to me—that a*perfect woman 
should possess. Perhaps she was not 
as beautiful, according to the world’s 
standard, as Kitty, two years younger, a 
dark, radiant brunette, fascinating and 
attractive, it is true, but a butterfly, 
living only for the gratification of each 
passing whim and caprice. She was 
petted and admired by all save one 
doting old man who valued more one 
slow, sweet smile of Margaret's, than one 
hundred of Kitty’s rippling, musical 
laughs. 

As I say, it was the third of June, five 
years ago—heaven knows I have good 
cause to remember the date—that my 
Margaret attained her twentieth year. 
It had always been my custom to cele- 
brate her birthday by a long drive with 
her into the country ; and which enjoyed 
the day most, I can not say. She 
seemed to enjoy it, and it was always 
pleasure enough for me to have her all 
to myself. ShallI ever forget her as 
she came running down the garden path 
to where I awaited her, sitting in the 
low carriage in which I rode with least 
fatigue ! 

As she came, gowned in pure white, 
she stopped by a rose-bush and plucked 
some beautiful, half-opened flowers, and 
as she stooped there, into my mind 
came a verse of Herricks, and laugh- 
ingly I called out to her: 


‘* Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow, will be dyjng.” 


She looked up with a bright smile 
and came toward me holding out a 
white rose-bud, perfect in form and col- 
oring, which she first touched with her 
lips and then fastened in my coat—her 
usual acknowledgment of my gift, 
which on these anniversaries always 
greeted her waking eyes. 

As she sat by my side, a great bunch 
of the lovely creamy roses fastened in 
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her belt, with the large Gainsboro’ and 
its drooping feathers shading her fair 
young face, I wished that some artist 
might paint her as she looked then, the 
very incarnation of health and happi- 
ness. 

We drove quickly through the village 
streets until we reached the shady, 
country roads which we both loved, and 
then, letting the pony take his own gait, 
passed slowly through lovely wooded 
lanes, entered narrow, seldom-traversed 
paths, bordered on each side by pine 
forests, whose needles lay thickly car- 
peting the ground under our horses’ feet, 
sending out a rich, health-giving fra- 
grance which we eagerly breathed in. 
Such a charming ride it was! She, 
pouring into my fond ears loving little 
confidences regarding her dreams of the 
fair future which lay before her, and 
describing to me the house which was 
being prepared for her by her lover. 
Yes, she had a lover, and a worthy one 
he seemed in the eyes of the world. A 
man who stood well in the opinion of 
men, and who had won the confidence 
and esteem of her parents; only I, made 
clear-sighted by jealous care for her, 
did not like or trust him, and, though 
not for worlds would I have given voice 
to my prejudices, I knew that in the 
quick sympathy which existed between 
us, she divined my distrust and dislike 
of Frank Horton. So we went; chat- 
ting sometimes, sometimes letting a long 
silence fall upon us, gay and careless as 
two children out for a holiday. 

Ah ! my pen trembles and I must stop 
fora moment, and, covering my eyes 
with my shaking hands, try to shut out 
the picture which, after five years is as 
teal as though it were an event of yes- 
terday. 

Like two children, then, we rode 
along under trees whose branches 
formed royal canopies above our heads ; 
past great farms where the houses were 
almost hidden under their wealth of 
June roses, and whose barns, with doors 
standing wide open, made rustic frames 
for pretty little glimpses of the country 
beyond. We were on our homeward way 
and had just reached a railroad, cross- 
ing, when—my mind being absorbed 
by some interesting subject under dis- 
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cussion, and hearing no warning bell or 
whistle, I was regardless of danger— 
suddenly, like the coming of a tornado, 
down upon us rushed the iron monster, 
crashing along withfrightful sound, dash- 
ing to one side our carriage as though it 
had been the frailest bit of eggshell 
china, throwing me upon the soft, green 
sward, stunned but unhurt, while she— 
oh, God! Why could not my useless 
old life have paid the penalty for my un- 
pardonable carelessness and her bright 
young spirit have been spared the years 
of agony and torture which have since 
been her portion ! 

When I woke from the long uncon- 
sciousness, which was the sole result of 
my fall, I was lying in the Grahams’ sit- 
ting-room, and as my dazed senses 
slowly returned to me, my first question 
was for her and they told me that she, 
who had never since childhood knowna 
day’s illness, must spend the rest of her 
life on a bed of pain. They thought her 
spine was injured, and when | begged 
that more experienced 
advice should be sent for, I was told 
that it was her one wish that our old 
country doctor, who had _ been their 
family physician for years, should be the 
only one to attend her. 

Ah, the days of suffering that fol- 
lowed! Who could understand them 
as fuliy as I who lived over again in 
sympathy the horrible experience of 
past years? Her patience was wonder- 
ful, divine! Only once in the years that 
followed did I see her forbearance give 
way. For sometime prior to the acci- 
dent, which had wrought such suffering, 
I had watched Kitty’s manner and be- 
havior toward her sister’s lover, and 
feared what the result of her little airs 
and graces would be on his fickle na- 
ture. I could not believe, however, that 
a man who had once been betrothed to 
such a woman as Margaret Graham, 
could forsake her for pretty, shallow- 
pated Kitty, and tried in vain to quiet my 
apprehensions. That Kitty meant to in- 
tentionally attract Frank Horton from his 
allegiance to her sister I do not believe, 
but she had been a “coquette” from 
infancy, and even as a child preferred 
men to women, wooing them with se- 
ductive little wiles, which were so pretty 
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in the child that no one thought of re- 
proving her. In the first few weeks of 
Margaret’s illness, before we were ad- 
mitted to the room which has since 
become the center of attraction to us 
all, her lover was necessarily thrown 
more than ever into Kitty’s society, and 
as he showed no impatience at the con- 
tinuation of his term of banishment 
from Margaret, I felt more and more 
convinced of his increasing indifference. 

As days passed on it was thought 
best to acquaint herof her probable 
future, of which we believed her uncon- 
scious. But when the sad truth was 
carefully broken to her, it found her 
already prepared, and her first act was 
to offer her lover his release ; which he, 
weak and infatuated already, with the 
sister, after some foolish pretences of 
hesitation, accepted. 

I remember so plainly the day on 
which she gave back her troth, which 
had become a thing of no value in his 
eyes. It was dusk, the hour at which 
my visits were usually made, that I, 
entering her room, heard a deep sob, 
quickly repressed, and as she turned her 
lovely eyes on me, there was in them 
the look of a wounded animal, and then 
the truth flashed upon me, 

“ The vile scoundrel!” I muttered; 
but seeing the pained expression of her 
sweet face grow deeper at my involun- 
tary exclamation, I controlled myself 
and taking her hand in both my own, 
said: “Nay, my darling, don’t try to 
control your tears. Let them flow as 
they will and wash away all traces of 
one who has proved himself unworthy.” 

“ Oh, it isso hard,” was her reply ; the 
only words of complaint I ever heard 
from her in those five long years. 

Laying my lips on her forehead, I 
thus silently expressed the sympathy 
for which I could find no fitting words, 
and, with an earnest pressure of the 
hand which lay in mine, left her to the 
solitude which was more welcome than 
any presence. 

Two years later he became Kitty’s 
husband, and we know that Margaret’s 
love for him has changed to a calm, sis- 
terly affection, and that her trial has 
but added new strength to her lovely 
character. 
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During these years my one wish and 
prayer has been that I might be allowed 
to call in my friend and: physician, Dr, 
John Bohun, but all my entreaties have 
met with one result until last Sunday. 
We were sitting in the gloaming as 
usual, and our conversation having 
fallen on spinal diseases, I had been 
relating some of the wonderful cures 
which have made his name famous. As 
I drew a short sketch of his life, telling 
her, how, young as he was—his age be- 
ing about thirty-two—he was already 
considered an ornament, nay, better, a 
necessity to his profession, and then 
tried to tell her a little of the man him- 
self, of his strong, perfect manhood 
which seemed to bring new vitality to 
his patients when he entered a sick- 
room. I saw, for the first time, a ray of 
hope kindle in her eyes; and as I went 
on describing his hard-worked youth 
and the deep love and interest he had 
for his profession, and finished witha 
little story of a young lad whom he had 
rescued from a crippled condition, nurs- 
ing him himself, with such extreme ten- 
derness and care that the child now 
worships him as something more than 
human, she burst out with: 

“* Oh, could he cure me, do you think ? 
I would see him if you believe it possi- 
ble, but should he try and fail, how 
could I bear it? I am xof content to lie 
here if there is any thing better for me. 
But to hope and fail!” 

Seeing her thus, afmost persuaded, I 
continued telling story after story of 
his many successes until I finally won 
her consent, and the next day started 
for the city, being determined to “ strike 
while the iron was hot,” and not allow 
her time to recall her hardly won per- 
mission. The result of my visit and de- 
scription of her case has been related in 
the beginning of this story. 

Alas, what if the examination but 
proves the fallacy of my hopes! No, 
I will not think of it. I do not know 
why my faith in this man is so strong. 
He has done many wonderful things, it 
is true, but he considers this case im- 
practicable ; and yet, in the face and 
eyes of his own opinion, my faith re- 
mains unshaken. He must undo the 
dreadful work 7 have done and give 
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pack to my child’s life the strength of 
which I have robbed it. 

As I sit here this Thursday morning, 
awaiting his arrival, I tremble and turn 
pale at the thought that I may be bring- 
ing greater grief to my darling than 
any she has borne ; and then I recollect 
the doctor’s grave, calm, self-reliant 
countenance and fear no more, so much 
confidence does the mere memory in- 
spire. I hear the whistle of the ap- 
proaching train and know that in a few 
moments the firm grasp of his hand will 
reassure my poor, weak nerves. At last 
he is here, and yet it seems that he has 
come too soon. How nowI wish that 
Ihad let things remain as they were, 
and had not inspired in Margaret a hope 
which, too late, I fear is delusive ! 

“Let us go at once,’ I say, feeling 
that delay will totally unnerve me, and 
knowing what suspense must be to the 
poor parents who are anxiously expect- 
ing his appearance. We cross the road 
and enter the gate, passing up the nar- 
tow path, down which, even now, I seem 
to see her trip, as on that June morning, 
somany years ago. Shall my old eyes 
ever behold her walking down it again, 
I wonder? We reach the house and 
are met on the threshold by Mrs. Gra- 
ham, who casts an imploring glance at 
the doctor, and taking his hand gives it 
the welcome her trembling lips can not 
frame. , 

We pass up the stairs and enter her 
toom, made lovely by hands which 
would fain have made her whole life 
beautiful. On a low, brass bedstead, 
from which the filmy lace curtains were 
looped high, she lay, not propped up 
with pillows, but in a perfectly recum- 
bent position. Like a pale, broken lily 
she looked, or like Elaine when she 
floated adown the river to Camelot. 
Her delicate skin was faintly flushed 
with nervous excitement, like the inner 
petals of a rose; the large, violet eyes, 
turned expectantly toward the door, 
shone with feverish brilliancy. From 
her low, white forehead the sunny hair 
was loosely gathered, and lay in two, 
long, golden braids on the white linen 
sheets. 

The room was so pretty! A dainty 
shrine for loving gifts and offerings from 
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those who mourned her cruei fate. I had 
accompanied them, by my own desire, 
to introduce the doctor to his patient ; 
and now, as I approach the low couch, 
anxiety has so unmanned me that I am 
quite unable to perform my office, so I . 
stand mute and trembling, while the 
strong, able man with me, seeing my 
pitiable condition, comes forward and 
slightly stooping, takes the thin, trans- 
parent hand, lying outside the coverings, 
in his steady, reassuring grasp and 
greets her in a tone which is a pleasant 
mingling of hope and cheerfulness. 

“Miss Graham, our old friend here 
insists that I can perform miracles. 
Well, perhaps I can, at least it is pleas- 
ant to think so, is it not ?” 

Simple words, but oh! how much 
there is in a voice. J glance at Marga- 
ret and feel sure that already she shares 
the belief which the low, pleasant words 
ridicule. Her eyes are fixed on his face 
as though she would read her future in 
the grave smile which illumines it, then 
she answers very quietly : 

“Tt is pleasant to think so. How 
pleasant I dare not allow myself to con- 
sider,” then reading the emotion which 
is so legible in my foolish, old face, she 
continues, extending toward me the 
hand which has fallen from the doctor’s 
clasp. ‘However, dear old friend, 
whether the attempt fails or not, let me 
now thank you for this last proof of 
your goodness to me.” 

My goodness to her! And I had 
brought her to this! I can not reply 
but press my lips to her flushed, young 
cheeks and then, wringing John Bohun’s 
hand, turn and hobble from the room. 

The examination lasts a long time. 
A longtime? Centuries it seems to me 
as I wander about from garden to sit- 
ting-room, and back to garden again. 
Will he never come! The clocks in 
the different rooms strike the hour, 
then the half, and then the hour again, 
and yet I wait. Finally as I have about 
determined to go up and listen outside 
the door, I hear it opened, a few low- 
spoken words uttered, and then down 
the broad stairs comes the manly, de- 
termined tread I have so often envied. 
I can not move. Nowthat only a mo- 
ment intervenes between hope and 
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despair Iam quite helpless. The last 
stair is reached, and now he appears 
upon the vine-hung piazza. He per- 
ceives me at once, and walking straight 
toward me, lays one hand on my 
shoulder while, his voice quivering with 
some emotion which even then strikes 
me as odd, he says: 

“Mr. Holworthy, if any man on this 
earth can cure your child, 7 will do it. 
Trust me, sir, only trust me—she sha// 
be cured.” 

The verdict is uttered. The fiat has 
gone forth. Rather than one million 
broad gold pieces would I hear those 
words, “she shall be saved.” I know 
my man. I know that those few words 
from him are worth a thousand from an- 
other. I realize what his words convey, 
and clasping my withered hands on my 
crutches, bow my head upon them and 
weep like a baby. He waits a moment, 
then stooping over me murmurs softly, 
as though whispering a rare and pre- 
cious secret : 

“She is worthy of your tears. A 
most noble woman.” 

It is three months later. The sum- 
mer has come and gone, and Septem- 
ber, the first harbinger of winter, is here. 
To-day I am expecting Bohun to dine 
with me. He came on the morning 
train, and went direct to the Grahams, 
where he is always a welcome visitor. 
His visits are not all of a pleasurable 
nature; much pain they often carry 
with them to doctor as well as patient, 
as I can tell by the weary, harrassed 
expression of his face when he returns 
to me. But when we know that the re- 
sult is to be of such a_ wonderful 
nature, who cares for temporary suffer- 
ing ? 

Here he comes, absorbed in some 
grave reflection, judging by the pre- 
occupied expression which he wears. 
What a good face his is! Little won- 
der I felt sure he would not fail me in 
my hour of need! There is such a 
look of steadfast purpose in those dark 
eyes; such resolution in the well.cut 
mouth, shaded by its dark mustache, 
and in the firmly-molded chin; such 
power in the broad brow, which is now 
knit in earnest thought. Ah! whata 
lover such a man would make! Now 
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what put that fancy into my foolish, old 
addlepate? I do believe that I am 
actually hoping that he and Margaret 
—pshaw! I'd better find other occupa. 
tion for my wits. What! What's 
this?” 

“ Not so well to-day, you say, Bohun? 
Margaret not so well?”’ My thoughts 
come back to earth swiftly enough now 
as his words reach me. ‘“ What does 
this mean? You're not keeping any 
thing back from me, Bohun ?” 

“No, no, sir; on my honor, no, 
There seems to be a little inflammation, 
that is all, and I don’t quite like it. I 
believe, if you'll put me up to-night, I'll 
stay over. I can telegraph to town, 
though there is nothing of importance 
to attend to there.” 

“Did you tell her you would stay ?” 
I ask, trying to quiet my apprehensions 
—it is so unusual for him to look per- 
plexed and anxious. 

“No; I did not decide until after 
leaving her; besides, we will let her 
think I stayed at your request for a lit- 
tle visit. I don’t want to alarm her.” 

We finish dinner, smoke a sociable 
cigar together, and toward dusk stroll 
over to the cottage. The twilight is 
beautiful to-night. The dying sun casts 
a peculiar yellow glow over all things, 
and the on-coming shadows of night 
seem like the soft, gentle wings of Peace 
outstretched, broodingly, over the earth. 

Dr: Bohun’s call is only semi-pro- 
fessional, and I enter with him, and 
finding no one below, we mount the 
stairs and approach the half-open door 
of her chamber. I, assuming the privi- 
lege of an old acquaintance, enter un- 
announced ; but he lingers a moment 
on the threshold as a devotee _hesitatés 
before approaching his place of wor- 
ship. I bestow my customary greeting 
upon her, and am still talking when the 
doctor enters. 

As she perceives his unexpected 
presence, a lovely blush suffuses her 
delicate face from brow to chin, a sweet, 
shy light fills her beautiful eyes, and a 
happy, tender smile curls her lips and 
nestles lovingly about the corners of 
her mouth. ‘The surprise of his coming 
betrays her into a momentary forgetful- 
ness of her maidenly reserve, and. 
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rising she involuntarily extends both 
hands, while a soft monosyllable, so 
faint as.to be more a suggestion than 
an utterance, escapes the parted lips. 

“You!” she breathes; and as he 
hastens forward and with all a lover’s 
eagerness seizes the outstretched hands, 
the delicate flush deepens, and rushing 
in a glowing tide over every inch of 
fair skin exposed to view, seeks to hide 
its shamed presence beneath the lace- 
trimmed gown which mercifully con- 
ceals it. 

He exercises a rare control over him- 
self at sight of her emotion; lays a firm 
hand on the bounding pulses of his love, 
which the perception of her unguarded, 
unspoken admission has caused to beat 
in wild disorder ; calmly and quietly, 
with well-schooled tones, questions and 
advises her—though all the time I, at a 
little distance, watchful and observant, 
can discern the presence of a new hap- 
piness, an added joy, kindling and 
deepening the man’s grave brown eyes. 

I steal away after a little, with a mut- 
tered, inaudible excuse, feeling that they 
are all-sufficient to each other, and leave 
them to one of the many discursive 
tasks which have disclosed to each the 
strong, lovable nature of the other; 
and, as I wait out on the broad veranda, 
I ponder over the future and muse, 
a little jealously perhaps, over the 
gradual drawing together of these two 
natures, made so evidently for one 
another. 

He comes after a while and joins us, 
and we go back to my bachelor quarters, 
where we talk late into the night. He 
left early in the morning, feeling quite 
tfeassured as to the slight symptoms 
which had detained him, promising to 
return on Friday of the same week. 
Thursday afternoon, as I was smoking 
inmy study, the door suddenly opened 


and John Bohun stood before me. My 
thoughts instantly flew to my child. 
“Is any thing wrong, John? Have 


they sent for you ?” 

“No, sir ; I trust all is well over there. 
Icame of my own accord. I could wait 
no longer. You can not blame me, sir— 
you, who saw the greeting she gave me 
that day. It has lived with me ever 
since; has haunted me day and night 
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until I could wait no longer. Sir, am I 
wrong in arguing my life’s happiness 
from the welcome I received then?” 

I hesitated a moment; she was so 
fair, so pure. Was any living man 
worthy of such atreasure? Then, look- 
ing into the noble face of him whose 
life thus far had been spent in earnest 
endeavor to lessen the sufferings of 
others, I bade him try, and gave him my 
heart-felt wishes for his success. 

Again it is late afternoon as we enter 
Graham Cottage. This time he enters 
the room before me. The strong tension 
of self-control has given way before the 
ardor of love, and with hurried impa- 
tience he answers her permission to en- 
ter. This time it is I, awed by the 
sacredness of the meeting, who stand 
without, while I watch the strong, splen- 
did figure, replete with all that makes 
manhood perfect, cross the floor, bend 
above the blushing, exquisite face, then 
—as he falls on his knees and gathers 
her hands in a close, protecting clasp— 
I close the door and hobble away. Lam 
forgotten—and yet content. Ay, utterly 
content—so satisfied that I could fall 
on my knees and thank God with a full 
heart for his great mercy to me, for have 
not my hands given back more than life 
to my little one? Have not I, under 
God, been the means of crowning this 
pure life with a worthy crown, that of a 
good man’s love? Are not the two be- 
ings I love most on earth to be united 
by my means? Yes, I have reason to 
feel happy and content ; to wait a while 
in oblivion, while Life’s great mystery 
holds possession of these two. 

One more lapse of time carries me to 
the end of my story. This time five 
years have rolled by, and once more it 
is the third of June, and I wait in my 
small chariot at a garden gate. Once 
more I behold a sight my old eyes never 
believed to see again. Down a rose- 
lined path moves a gracious, beautiful 
woman, bearing in her arms, this time, a 
sweet, white rose-bud, and as she stops 
beside the carriage she touches it with 
her lips before consigning its precious 
weight to my loving care, with the 
laughing words: 

“Here, dear, if I am to drive, you. 
must keep my rose-bud for me.” 

















TWO DAYS IN JUNE. 





BY E. V. TALBOT. 





It is raining ; it always is raining the 
first day of one’s visit anywhere. The 
drops splash sullenly into the little pools 
that stand on the graveled paths and 
weigh to the ground a soaked bunch of 
pansies under the window. 

A man clad in yellow rubber and 
appearing under his umbrella like a 
chicken escaping from the shell, is the 
only being in the street. He passes by 
and no one follows. Surely the street of 
a New England town, however beautiful 
it may be in the sunshine, is not exactly 
inspiriting seen through a rain-storm. 

I turn drearily from the window to 
the room inside. Sophia sits on the 
sofa teaching Emma Sterling how to 
knit baby socks. Sophia always seems 
to have absorbed ail the dignity of our 
family. How straight she sits! how 
sleek hercrimps look! I suppose Emma 
is rained in for the night ; she seems to 
take the storm so tranquilly that it is 
probably nothing unusual for her to be 
domesticated here. I wonder how much 
she is learning on the sock question ? 

Kate Martineau, the other guest in 
the house, sits embroidering on a dish- 
towel, Nile-green clover-leaves, in crew- 
els, a specimen of a high-art tidy, and 
talking mysteriously with our hostess. 
Miss Martineau is devoted to art, and 
besides this, having graduated from 
Vassar some years ago, is desirous of 
having every thing, no matter how in- 
tangible, dragged to light and reduced 
to first principles immediately. Her 
back is toward me, but she is quite near 
and with no intention of listening I have 
unavoidably caught scraps of their con- 
versation. It seems to have gone some- 
thing like this: 

Kate’s soprano: “ But he has been 
attached so long.” 

Mrs. Orsborne’s alto : “ True, though 
one cannot count on school-boy fancies.” 

They have been for some time ringing 
the changes on this ; what can they have 
been talking about? Unthinkingly I 
turn my head a little to listen. 


“ And this Mr. Sartoris,” says Kate; 
“is he really serious, too ?” 

“ My dear!” says Mrs. Orsborne, adé. 
ing: “ Yes; he is certainly quite atten. 
tive to her when he comes to: Irving. 
ton. He is a fortune-favored young 
man, and besieges her with bouquets of 
japonicas and boxes of French bon-bons; 
but as he might do the same to any 
pretty girl, it may not mean any 
thing.” 

“Is he older than Owen?” 

“Several years ; he graduated from 
college when Owen entered, four years 
ago; but they have always continueda 
close intimacy.” 

“It is rather strange for Owen to 
bring his rival to the very scene of con- 
quest,” says Kate, curiously. 

“ Not strange at all,” retorts Owen's 
mother, so sharply that I feel suspicious 
of hertruthfulness. ‘ Jack Sartoris has 
spent his holidays with us ever since he 
was a school-boy, and even if Owen's 
attachment to the dear girl has grown 
with his years, my boy ” (how proud she 
is of him) “has too much spirit to be 
afraid of Jack or any other.” 

My cheeks burn. I am_ suddenly 
aware that I have been eavesdropping, 
and sliding hastily from my perch on 


the window-seat, I cross the room and. 


take the first book I see from the 
shelves. 

So Owen Orsborne has always had 
one of those from-boy-to-man romances 
for silly little Emma Sterling, I think, 
drew her on his sled to school, and 
thrashed the other boys for snow-balling 
her probably ; all very nice, no doubt, 
but for myself, I should never want such 
a settled, well-understood-on-both-sides 
affair. If I had only known—and what 
if I had known? It is of no conse- 
‘quence to me, giving myself a mental 
shake, yet feeling at the same time 4 
half inclination to run away and cty 
“ for nothing,”’ and having a most vivi 
remembrance of a certain ideal holiday 
week, in which Mr. Orsborne visited at 
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the same house, and of last year’s prom- 
enade concert, in which the same young 
gentleman escorted me, but— 

“Why, do you understand Hebrew ?” 
Emma says this, looking up with the 
most innocent brown eyes. I close the 
book and replace it hastily. 

‘How soon will the train be in?” 
asks sister Sophia, setting Emma’s work 
straight once more. 

“ At five, and it is that now,” replies 
Mrs. Orsborne, complacently looking at 
the fillagree face of the clock, where 
nothing but an intimate acquaintance 
would enable any one to tell the hour. 
“Poor fellow! Iam afraid he will be 
quite used up. These graduating ex- 
ercises are so fatiguing. I tried to per- 
suade him to return with Emma and 
myself yesterday, but no, nothing could 
induce him to be absent from some 
leave-taking that is to be done to- 
day.” 

Emma rises. “ Emma, child, you 
don’t think of going home to-night ?” 

“Oh! I ought,” says Emma, with a 
weak resistance. 

“ Now, I shall allow nothing of the 
kind. You must stay, of course. Owen 
will bé so pleased. Take your shawl 
off again, and perhaps Miss Amy will 
help yop carry your things up-stairs.”’ 

“TI would be of service in a drought. 
Rain storms always follow me,” says 
Emma to me, with her siow, sweet 
smile, as she heaps her wraps upon my 
arms. She keeps me lingering in the 
hall as we come down again. 

“T believe you have never met Owen 
Orsborne,” she says, while examining 
his numerous collection of canes in the 
rack. 

“T only met him last winter, but I 
have known his mother a long time,” I 
reply. 

“Why, I never heard him mention 
that he had met you.” 

I privately think this is very proba- 
ble. 

“Did you like—that is, were you 
very well acquainted?” rather con- 
fusedly, as she takes a long, slender 
cane and draws it through her hands. 

“I have not seen very much of him, 
you know,” I reply, evasively. 

“Oh!” She turns away and gives 


herself up to contemplating the hats on 
the pegs. 

We are still in the hall, when the door 
opens and two rain-drenched figures 
enter. 

“ Caught in the act!” cries the fore- 
most to Emma, who has been trying on 
his yachting cap before the looking- 
glass. 

‘So there is a little left of you from 
yesterday,” he adds, taking her hands 
in an affectionate grasp. ‘ How jolly 
that you arehere. Mother won’t let you 
go home to-night, I know.” 

“Sartoris, perhaps you remember 
Miss Sterling?” 

Sartoris,who is taller, older and darker 
than his friend, thinks perhaps he does. 

I am feeling very much in the coid, 
when Owen turns and sees me. 

“Oh, excuse me,” he says, taking my 
hand with the easy grace I well remem- 


ber. “So you did come in the rain. 
And your sister too? I shall like to see 
her. I suppose Miss Martineau came 


last night.” 

He is still holding my hand, while I 
have forgotten Emma, remembering 
only last winter, which I somehow 
fancy he is remembering too, when the 
three other ladies, hearing voices, 
emerge from the drawing-room. So- 
phia, who knows nothing of Emma and 
much of the interest Owen took in me 
last winter, throws me a bland and 
meaning smile, which is intercepted by 
Miss Martineau, who straightway gazes 
at me inquisitively, making me enter- 
tain any thing but pleasant feelings 
toward my sister. The, willful color 
dies from my cheeks as quickly as it 
rose, and I am immediately sensible 
again of realities. 

We are reinforced at supper by Em- 
ma’s brother, who has come to take 
home word of her; he evidently does 
not expect to take her. He isa stout 
young man, somewhat over thirty, and 
rejoices in a bald head and the manly 
diminutive of “ Willie ;”” moreover he is 
reported to be engaged to Miss Mar- 
tineau. 

“Strawberry short-cake!”’ cries Owen, 
drawing the dish with quiet impudence 
toward him as soon as he is seated. 

“You ladies may each have a small 
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piece, but I shall invite the gentleman, 
as my landiady in New Haven does 
when she passes the cake, ‘ You don't 
want a piece, do you? nor you.’” 

“Owen!” reproaches his mother, 
laughing and looking fondly at him. 

“TI for one have been from infancy 
passionately fond of strawberry short- 
cake,” observed Mr. Sartoris, desisting 
from staring with his great black eyes 
across the table at me long enough to 
pass his plate. 

“ Don't be so stingy, Owen, cut me 
twice as much as that or I will trouble 
you again immediately.” 

Sophia, who takes every thing in 
earnest, is shocked at the behavior of 
the young gentlemen, and with lifted 
fork sits transfixed with amazement, till 
happily recalled to consciousness by Mr. 
Sterling, who is gallant to the last de- 
gree, besides being afflicted with an un- 
conquerable propensity to quote poetry 
and tell stories, usually making heavy 
failures of both. 

“ T always think when eating straw- 
berries and cream in the presence of so 
much beauty,” observes Willie, suavely, 
“of the poet who compared his fair one’s 
complexion to strawberries in a bowl of 
milk.” 

Jack and Owen roar with laughter. 

“What a cannibal, Sterling!” gasps 


| Owen at.length. 


“ Excuse me, but you remind me of 
the fellow who said the ladies in the 
gallery yesterday looked very tasty.” 

Willie grows pink to the farther edge 
of his bald head; he is sure that the 
ladies understood that, on his word, he 
meant really nothing of the kind, if not, 
he will apologize.” 

He is reassured, and conversation 
lows on quietly until Miss Martineau 
kindly volunteers to show the benighted 
world what Vassar can do. 

“Mrs. Orsborne,” she says, “one 
might consider that you indeed have 
acquired the true art of blending mind 
and matter. I observe with pleasure 
that in an apartment where the soul is 
usually rendered subservient, and the 
grosser wants of our nature ministered 
unto, you have resolved that the glorious 
mind shall not be wholly neglected, but 
shall also have its own proper food. 


Notice the blooming plants, questions 
unanswered folded in every leaf, the 
works of art lending their aid to cul 
ture, the birds that warble forth nature’s 
own sweet melodies, the—” she pauses 
a moment, and Willie, who has been 
rather subdued, now grasps enough of 
this speech to enable him to step upon 
the stage once more. 

“ Before the war I knew a fellow down 
South called Day, and he had a common 
martin that he had caught and madea 
great pet; why he had a slave on pur. 
pose to wait on it, and we used to call 
the boy ‘ Day and Martin’s Blacking’ 
Good, wasn’t it?” 

We all looked blank. 

“ Because he was colored you know,” 
explains Willie, and we smile feebly. 

“Why, Willie,” says Emma, rather 
annoyed, ‘ Day and Martin’s Black,’ was 
it not?” 

“Oh! so it was black; but it does 
not make much difference. Good joke, 
wasn’t it? Ha! ha!” 

The most of us indignantly refuse to 
laugh, and Mr. Sartoris says, rather 
rudely, I think : 

“It is a good thing Miss Emma that 
you have heard the tales of Scheherezade 
before.”’ 

“So often that I think I want a new 
Scheherezade,” says Emma, lightly. 

“ Owen, I hope you have plenty of 
nice things to tell me.” 

“T am sure he can never be at a loss 
what to say to you,” says Kate Mar- 
tineau, simpering. 

“Of course not,” interposes brother 
Willie, his pale gray eyes shining with 
benevolence, “and though I have no 
doubt that Owen is a sad flirt. You 
visited with him at Christmas, Miss 
Johnson,” he breaks off, “and he zs a 
sad flirt is he not?” looking jocosely at 
Owen. 

“ Well, perhaps one would hardly call 
it flirting,” answers unconscious Sophia, 
glancing significantly at me. I love 
Sophia, but if at this juncture I could 
put her under the table, I feel that I 
could love her a thousand times more 
devotedly. 

“ Acknowledging then Owen to be @ 
flirt when away,” continues Willie, beam- 
ing at Emma, “now we will all agree 
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that when at home he faithfully returns 
to his ‘mouton,’ asthe French say. Ex- 
cuse me, my dear, for such a simile,” he 
adds gallantly to his sister; “it may 
sound rather cannablish again, but on 
my word I really meant nothing of the 
kind.” 

For some unaccountable reason my 
cheeks have been burning during the 
last few moments, and I join eagerly in 
the laughter that follows. Owen is giv- 
ing me furtive, uneasy glances, evidently 
he does not desire to be so plainly 
coupled with Emma in fy presence. 

“What difference does he imagine 
it could possibly make to me? Supper 
over, we adjourn to the drawing room, 
and as I have artfully managed to se- 
cure Mr. Sartoris in conversation in 
coming through the hall, he can not 
easily make an abrupt departure, and 
inan unhappy manner places his chair 
beside mine. This leaves Owen to his 
“little sweetheart,” an arrangement 
that pleases Mr. Sartoris still less, judg- 
ing from the despairing glances he 
throws Owen. 

Emma sits quite close to the latter 
upon the sofa, and I notice does most 
of the talking. Sophia, Mrs. Orsborne 
and Miss Martineau divide Willie and 
his valuable fund of information between 
them, save on one occasion he appeals 
to Emma, asking whether she remembers 
the story of the girl who had two suit- 
ors, who were friends, and who were— 
we are destined never to know the fate 
that attended the three whose history 
we have followed apprehensively thus 
far for Jack Sartoris and Owen simul- 
taneously interrupt: 

“ Now don’t, I read that in the paper 
only this morning,” exclaimed Mr. Sar- 
toris with a ready lie. ; 

“Sterling, you have repeated that 
three times in my hearing already, and 
I warn you nothing can induce me to 
sit quiet and hear it again,” says Owen, 
laughingly, but he is in earnest too. 

So the danger is again averted and we 
breathe freely. 

“Tell them that I am safe,” says 
Emma coming forward with Owen, as 
Willie finally rises, and we all follow 
Suit. 

She is holding a cluster of open blush 
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roses in her small hand. Owen holds a 
rose too. I heard her ask him if he 
wanted one, as she unpinned them from 
against her pretty white throat. 

“ You can have but one now,” she 
said, although I did not hear him plead 
for more. 

“Oh! they won't expect you,” says 
Willie, shaking hands with Mrs. Ors- 
borne, “ you always remind me of the 
old song when you get here. 

“My love is like the melody that’s 
sweetly played in tune?” observed 
Jack Sartoris, who having continued his 
occupation of staring at me, during the 
evening, now resumes it over the bar- 
rier of Emma’s babyish fair hair. 

“No, it was not that,’’ says the un- 
conscious innocent, “I was going to 
say.” 

“Now don’t let the temptation to 
tell, ‘just one more’, be to much for 
you,” says Mr. Orsborne, moving aside 
Emma’s black grenadine train rather 
viciously, and crossing to his mother. 

“TI don’t quite understand what you 
mean by temptation, Owen,” says Willie, 
unbaffled. 

“T was only going to say that Emma 
reminded me of the well known lines: 


‘*T can not leave you. though I said: 
Good-by, sweetheart good-by.” 


“Tt is Miss Martinean’s turn to smile 
meaningly, and she does so toward 
Owen. 

Mr. Sartoris seems indignant; Owen 
colors an angry red. 

“ But I shall have to say good-by to- 
morrow morning,” says Emma’s sweet 
voice in gentle tones as she helps Willie 
on with his overcoat. 

The evening ends with our partaking 
of a box of bon-bons, which Mr. Sar- 
toris presents to the company in general, 
but when a little later I found on the 
hall floor a card inscribed, ‘ Miss Sterl- 
ing, with the compliments of Jack 
Sartoris,” I wonder why the candies 


departed from their original desti- 
nation. 
* * * * * * 


It is four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the next day. We have been sailing all 
the morning, a pastime that always 
makes Sophia deathly sick, and she and 
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Mrs. Orsborne are still in their rooms 
resting for the reception this evening. 

It has been just the day for a sail, a 
cloudless sky, a rain-washed earth, and 
a fresh, pure summer feeling through 
the air. 

The Sterlings were of our party, and 
as long as I was obliged to have one of 
another girl’s lovers for my companion, 
I managed that it should be Mr. Sar- 
toris. I always do manage that it 
shall be Mr. Sartoris. I would not in- 
terfere with Owen’s love-making for 
worlds. Jack, as usual, paid me the high 
compliment of an unwilling acceptance 
of my society, although after a few mo- 
ments he ceased his customary uncom- 
fortable glances at Owen, and gave him- 
self up to entertaining and being enter- 
tained. I never saw any one appar- 
ently enjoying himself with more reck- 
less abandon, and as I too was determ- 
ined to seem careless and happy, we 
threw care to the winds and seemed to 
revel in sunshine and laughter beneath 
the clapping sail. 

If it was Jack’s intention to pique 
Emma, as it doubtless was, he certainly 
succeeded, for she is never content with 
the devotion of one of them, but desires 
the other to appear madly jealous of 
his rival, or else perfectly indifferent 
to any otker lady, not agreeably enjoy- 
ing himself certainly. Her constrained 
manner and its evident cause probably 
affected Owen, for he was _ boyishly 
sulky all the time we were out. 

Miss Sterling is now having a chance 
to resume her throne, for she and Willie 
came home with us, and have been 
walking in the garden with Miss Mar- 
tineau and Mr. Sartoris for the last 
half-hour. Owen has disappeared. 

I have been alone, and am taking a 
malicious pleasure in innocently sur- 
prising one or another of the couples in 
the unexpected turns of the path. I 
have just brought utter confusion upon 
Miss Martineau and Willie, by casually 
appearing around the syringa bushes as 
the gentleman was timidly endeavoring 
to steal his arm around the waist of his 
idol. 

I took a wicked delight in seeing 
Kate grow pinker than the sash 
that adorns her girlish-dotted muslin; 


these decidedly intellectual looking 
girls always have a passion for dressing 
as artlessly as possible. 

I am now contemplating whether I 
can get around yonder geometrical 
figure, which flames with geraniums, and 
meet Emma and Jack when they reach 
the crossing of the paths. Their backs 
are toward me now, Emma’s long blue 
silk dragging placidly in the gravel, 
Her pretty face lights wonderfully when 
animated, and some little locks of hair 
that have escaped from their pins, drift 
loosely against the soft cheek turned 
toward Jack. 

She appears to be giving great conf- 
dences to the latter ; something relative 
to this morning, probably, and he looks 
much graver and more silent than he 
did a few hours ago. Just as I am pre- 
paring to bear down upon my unsus- 
pecting victims, Owen Orsborne comes 
indolently around a clump of laurel. 

“ Alone?” he says ina tone of sur- 
prise. 

“Quite alone,” I reply, lifting my 
eyebrows. “ Every one is occupied,” 
glancing significantly after Miss Ster- 
ling and her companion. 

Owen frowns slightly as he follows 
my gaze. He stands by my side throw. 
ing away his cigar, being too polite to 
leave his mother’s guest to amuse her- 
self, although he is no longer eager to 
be with me, just because I am Amy 
Johnson. 

“How men change! Last win- 
ter—” but it is of no consequence. 

“Do you like the garden?” he asks. 

“ Very much, but are not your roses 
very backward ?” I say stupidly. I cer- 
tainly feel dull. 

“We never have many,” says Owen; 
“but they have quantities of them over 
there at the school,” nodding his head 
in the direction of a plain, white dwell- 
ing house directly across the street. 

“What kind of a school is it?” 
inquire, studying with apparent interest 
a great double white geranium. 

“Young Ladies’ Boarding School, 
but they only have four little girls board- 
ing there at present; the teachers, how- 
ever,” says Mr. Orsborne with sparkling 
eyes, “are very convenient to me. 
The one they had last year was espe- 
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cially pretty ; every day at five she used 
to walk the children by the depot, and 
the one they have now is a Capital 
creature, although she can boast of little 
beauty I fear.” 

Miss Mackenzie and I are great 
friends. I know her quite intimately, 
although she is not devoted enough to 
meet me at the train. 

“ By the way, don’t you want to go 
over and see their roses?” 

“ Will they like it?” I ask, 

“ Of course, they will,” says Owen. 
“Mrs. Grey, who has the school, is a 
great friend of my mother’s.’ 

I am passionately fond of flowers, and 
so we cross the street. Owen is most 
courteous to me, but as I have the dis- 
agreeable feeling that it is a matter of 
indifference to him whether it is me or 
any other girl he is with, I find great 
dificulty in sustaining my usual small 
stock of conversation. I look up at 
him as he holds open the school gate 
he is still in his blue flannel boating 
shirt with a black silk handkerchief tied 
loosely around his neck, and a disreput- 
able black cap is crushed on one side of 
his close golden curls, but he wears this 
suit with the air of a marquis. Some 
men look their best in such a rough 
costume. 

Mr. Orsborne accordingly looks more 
ofa gentleman than ever. A_broken- 
winded Italian is singing to a still more 
broken-winded organ as we pass on. 
That air is the one tune Sophia played 
when we danced in the holidays. 

“ Ah ! how we did dance that week,” 
I say, unthinkingly. 

“Did we?” says Owen, opening the 
gate that leads into the garden behind 
the house. 

“Why here is Miss Mackenzie and 
your sister Sophia.” 

Miss. Mackenzie is a stout, red-haired 
person, with a strong tendency to 
freckles ; she has a crooked mouth, but 
a pleasant smile, and as she smiles all 
the while, one does not think of her 
features. 

She transfers a huge pair of garden- 
ing shears to her left hand, and smil- 
ingly extends her right. 

“T was calling here with Mrs. Ors- 
borne,” explains Sophia, “and when 
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Mrs. Gray heard of the reception, she 
offered with great kindness to supply 
us with roses, and I came out with Miss 
Mackenzie to gather them.” 

There is a basket of roses on the 
ground, and Miss Mackenzie is still 
making a martyr of herself among the 
thorns on our behalf. 

The air is scented with perfume, and 
there are roses in all directions. Owen 
begins to help Miss Mackenzie. I wan- 
der slowly up the path. Excepting the 
roses, the garden appears to be planted 
with corn on one side and potatoes on 
the other. 

Sophia, apparently with the intent 
“to view the prospect o’er,’”’ also comes 
up behind me. 

“'Do you know?” says she mysteri- 
ously—Sophia has a calm way of bring- 
ing disagreeable truths home—“ Do 
you know that both Owen and Mr. Sar- 
toris are in love with Emma?” 

“T should judge so from appear- 
ances,”’ I say, gazing straight across the 
rows of corn. 

“ Kate Martineau told me all about 
it this morning,” vouchsafes my sister, 
evidently thinking I am desirous of 
hearing. “She says Owen always was 
half engaged to Emma, and that Jack 
Sartoris has been flirting with her all 
the summer. Oh! Amy, Amy, to think 
Mr. Orsborne was engaged all that time 
last winter.” 

‘A betrothed man is safe to flirt 
with,” I say laughingly, holding out my 
hand with an engaging smile to a little 
girl who has emerged from among the 
corn, and is staring at me with round, 
blue eyes. 

One is never surprised at seeing chil- 
dren anywhere. They are ubiquitous. 
There is no place in the world where 
you may go and they are not. 

This child is far from shy. She exe- 
cutes a sort of*roll toward me on her 
little fat legs, and holds up a bunch of 
daisies, buttercups and dreamy, dark 
red poppies. Sophia being fond of 
children, gets down in the path to talk 
to her and ask for a “sweet”’ kiss. The 
child quite disregards her, however. 

“Don’t you want these flowers?” she 
asks of me. 

Then, as I, to please her, fasten the 
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glowing bunch in my belt, “ Now you 
look just like the lady in “ Beauty and 
the Beast. Miss Mackenzie reads us 
the story, and it says, ‘She decks her- 
self with fairest buds from the garden.’ ”’ 

“TI guess we will pretend you are 
the Beast,” turning upon Sophia with 
the pleasing innocence of childhood, 
“though it ought to be a bear that 
turns into a man.” 

“ What dirty hands you have, child,” 
says Sophia, rising to her feet and 
speaking sharply. “If Miss Mackenzie 
has charge of you I should not think 
she would let you dig in the dirt.” 

“Oh! Amy, another way I know. 
Mrs. Grey told me that Mr. Orsborne 
was very confidential with Miss Mac- 
kenzie, and so I asked her when we 
were alone if he really was in love, and 
she said she thought so.” 

“ Do these flowers look prettily, So- 
phia?’’ I ask, busily employed with a 

in. 

“ Very well, but the green will be sure 
to stain your dress,” replied my sister. 

I wander away toward the roses 
again, while she stops to tell tiny mite 
she is a “naughty girl” for shrieking 
after us; 

“T have heard all you said.” 

Mr. Orsborne meets me with a bunch 
of buds and over-blown roses in his 
hand. 

“Oh! you have flowers in your belt,” 
he says, glancing at the rich knot that 
relieves my white dress. ‘“ I meant you 
‘to wear mine.” 

“ Yes, I have flowers.” I repeat his 
words coolly, nor doI offer to exchange 
my dvuquet de corsage as he seems to ex- 
pect. 

But he does not ask me to do so. 

“You did not have them before we 
came over ?”’ he asks, inquisitively. 

“That shows how little gentlemen 
notice ladies’ dress. There were plenty 
of these flowers in the field when we 
,came from sailing,” I say, teasingly. 

“T know that you and Sartoris came 
home through the dyke meadows. Did 
you get those flowers there,” he speaks 
rather imperiously. 

We are alone for a momeut. Mrs. 
Orsborne has called Sophia and Miss 
Mackenzie is holding the gate for my 
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rose-laden sister to pass through, So- 
phia looking somewhat as if Minerva 
were acting the part of Thra. 

Mr. Orsborne is waiting for an an- 
swer, but I do not give himany. Feel- 
ing not so much that he has acted un- 
fairly toward me, as that I was “Oh! 
so foolish,” I still instinctively resent 
his manner and prefer his courteous in- 
difference. 

I suddenly find myself strangely in 
need of control, and gain composure by 
keeping my eyes fixed on the dusky red 
of the poppies lying in the soft folds of 
muslin and not venturing my voice. 

Owen stands straight before me, and 
interprets my silence any way he 
pleases. 

“Tam just going down to the office 
with the children for a little walk,” says 
Miss Mackenzie, hurrying up, dragging 
the hem of her dress from under the 
feet of my little acquaintance, who is 
hanging a dead weight around her 
waist, “and I thought that as Miss Amy 
has never seen Irvington, you might 
like to walk down with us. The chil- 
dren would enjoy having Mr. Orsborne 
go, they are so fond of him,” and Miss 
Mischief, whose name is Nellie, to cor- 
roborate this, immediately lets go of 
her teacher to precipitate herself vio- 
lently against Owen. We agree to as- 
sist the governess in chaperoning the 
children, I having in my pocket a letter 
which should be mailed. Miss Mac- 
kenzie accordingly has collected with 
infinite trouble three more little girls 
from various parts of the grounds, and 
comes out arrayed in an immense hat 
lined with crimson, and a pink muslin 
sack, so shrunken that it with difficulty 
contains her stout figure. 

We set off ; I walk with Miss Macken- 
zie, the children having dragged Owen 
ahead with them. 

Their shrill voices reach us occasion- 
ally. 
d Nellie calls her Beauty, but I don't 
think she’s Beauty at all; she ought to 
have real golden hair like yours, and it’s 
only brown like mine.” 

“T don’t care, she is Beauty, isn’t she, 
Owen?” 

They seem very familiar with him. 
Then again: 
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“The Beast said Miss Mackenzie told 
her you were in love. Say, are you in 
love, Owen?” 

“The dear me !’”’ says Miss Macken- 
zie, much flurried, as this last speech 
reaches us. “Why! what a child! 
And who does she say I said it to?” 

“She means my sister,” I say, indif- 
ferently. 

“Oh! the naughty girl! Dear me. 
Will you lend me a pin?” 

This last to cover her confusion and 
a large gap in the tight roseate-hued 
sack, two buttons of which have burst 
off in her agitation. 

“But your sister asked me out and 
out,” she says, confidentially, after hav- 
ing repaired damages and somewhat re- 
covered her composure, “‘ and took me 
off my guard, so that I said, ‘I guess 
so,’ before I thought, else I should not, 
for wild horses can not drag a secret 
from me ; and, indeed, it is partly guess, 
for he rarely tells me any thing in so 
many words, but he never takes any 
pains to conceal his feelings from me, 
and then he is so open.” 

Open ! but I say, “ Indeed !” 

“You see, I am such a foolish old 
thing that I can never bear to see any 
one unhappy in the least.” 

She is tiptoeing as she speaks, rather 
unsuccessfully, in her No. 6 gaiters, 
around a colony of ant-hills. 

“The moment I was left alone with him 
this afternoon I saw he was miserable, 
and if I were not on the subject as silent 
as the dead ’’—she must mean “ spiritual- 
istic dead ""—** I should declare some- 
body's conduct extremely dishonorable, 
especially after Mr. Orsborne told him 
before-hand how matters stood.” 

A thick black cloud is rapidly cover- 
ing the sky and darkening the air, and 
Ithink I hear the murmur’ of thunder, 
but Miss Mackenzie does not seem ap- 
prehensive. 

“Another pin, please,” she says, pla- 
cidly bringing together a seam under 
the arm that had ripped in her unfortu- 
nate garment. 

“Yes, I tried to comfort and cheer the 
poor boy in my old silly way, and helped 
him arrange the roses for you and told 
him I knew you would be pleased ”—as 
if that would cheer his trouble for some 


one else—“ but I see that you have not 
got them after all. Oh! my dear Miss 
Johnson,” says this good-natured and 
garrulous old lady, “ how can any girl 
take pleasure in making such a dear, 
nice boy so unhappy?” 

. “I think you may rest easy,” I say, 
quite tired of it all; “there is no doubt 
but that she really prefers Mr. Ors- 
borne.” 

“ You truly mean that?” she cries in 
a tone of delight, stopping short in her 
walk. 

I wish she would come on, for an- 
Other threatening rumble has set me 
trembling nervousiy. 

“Oh! my dear, why don’t you tell 
him so?” . 

“ Indeed! I shall not,” I cry angrily. 
“ Do come on; there is going to be a 
storm.” 

“It would not be really any thing out 
of the way,” she pants, as I seize her 
arm and hurry her over the ground. 

We are turned toward home now. 

“You know him so well, and know 
how he feels toward you, and you would 
take such a load from him, and make 
every thing all right.” 

“ Let him find out for himself, then,” 
I say, still more -angrily, having no de- 
sire to play public benefactor on the 
grounds of past intimacy. 

“Oh! Miss Mackenzie !” 

A blue streak of lightning across the 
sky—another and another; while the 
booming thunder grows more and more 
terrible. A man ina light carriage tears 
furiously down the street, lashing his 
horse at a fearful rate, but I stand stiil, 
convulsively grasping my companion’s 
arm, unable to move. I am an arrant 
coward in a thunder-storm. 

Owen and the children come running 
toward us. 

“The Episcopal church is the nearest 
to us of any thing,” he calls. 

“We will run there ; it will be open ; 
they have service every afternoon,” and 
snatching in his arms the smallest child, 
a sickly, consumptive little thing, he 
starts for the place of shelter. 

Poor fat Miss Mackenzie, with a child 
in each arm, races after him in a way 
that would be comical were one less 
frightened, and I find myself blindly fol- 
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lowing them and dragging Nellie after 


me. 

The children hanging upon us, and 
hiding their faces, make us almost too 
late, for a strong wind, that almost blows 
us into the church, brings with it a 
great gush of rain. 

There are but half a dozen people at 
the service, and it is well that they have 
almost reached the benediction, for we 
make an irretrievable disturbance. Miss 
Mackenzie slides herself and her charges 
into a pew in the center aisle, and I, 
slipping into a pew a little behind, sink 
upon my knees and hide my face in my 
hands, trembling all over with fear and 
excitement Owen, after many noisy 
attempts, succeeds in cl6sing the door 
against the wind, and comes to assist in 
quieting the children, who howl like 
dervishes, having perhaps, the same 
idea of religious services. Church over, 
the few attendant sheep gather in a 
group near the pulpit, not yet venturing 
to go home, while the organist, with 
great sang froid lights a candle and 
begins to practice a voluntary. 

The rector, an enormous man with 
flaxen hair and a meek face, trails his 
white robe out of the chancel and comes 
to speak to us. 

“ These, ah! little lambs seem fright- 
ened,” he says. 

“TI believe you,” says Owen, stepping 
into the aisle. ‘ Now, Mollie, don’t, 
don’t let that scream come.” 

“ If you will allow me, I may possibly 
soothe them a little, being used to chil- 
dren, and having fourteen nieces under 


sixteen,” says the Rev. Mr. Dove, 
placidly. 
I wonder if the fourteen are all of one 


family. 

Owen gratefully yields his place to 
the Dove that bears an olive branch in- 
deed, for the good minister as he gathers 
his ample robes about him, and sits 
among the little nuisances, does, indeed, 
appear to have a rare faculty for man- 
aging “lambs,” even though they ap- 
pear in wolves’ clothing. 

Owen, after watching him with won- 
derment, comes down to me. He walks 
rapidly into the pew, but suddenly stops 
and stands silently beside me. Perhaps 
he thinks me engaged in devotion; if so 


TWO DAYS IN JUNE. 


my shuddering gasp at a fresh peal un- 
deceives him, and he bends toward me. 

“Are you so frightened then?” he 
says. ‘“ You need not be.” 

“T can’t help it,” I half sob; “ it’s 
very foolish I know.” I am still kneel- 
ing on the bench, and he slips down on 
the seat beside me; there is a lull in 
the storm, the sound of the rain dashing 
against the sides of the church being 
the only sound, save the quiet tones of 
the rector, who is telling the little girls a 
story, and the low notes of the organ. 

“Miss Sterling will be again rained 
in for the night,” I say, raising my head 
and pushing off my Gainsborough hat. 

“Ts she afraid in a thunderstorm ?” 

“No, I don’t believe she is, though 
she makes a great time,” replies Owen, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ but this will be over soon; 
in time for the reception; it can’t rain 
like this long.” 

_“Emma will stay all night, anyway, 
after the party ; she is like a daughter to 
mother, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Pause. 

“It was hardly worth your while to 
be so secret over your field bouquet,” 
says Owen ina low voice. ‘“ Why did 
you wish me to believe that which was 
not so? Surely there is enough of the 
reality for me to see. Nelly told me of 
the flowers.” 

“T don’t understand you in the least.” 

“Ts it possible ; but you might have 
taken my roses, Amy.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by calling 
me by my first name, and how could I 
wear two bouquets? ” 

“ You might have taken it for this 
evening then.” 

“ Mr. Sartoris has promised me some 
violets for this evening,” I reply quite 
simply. 

“ Hang his impudence!” says Owen, 
furiously. “Violets to.you! I can 
never understand it. You did not seem 
to fancy him particularly at the prom- 
enade.” 

He evidently does remember a few 
things when he chooses. 

“T fancy him,” I am beginning in in- 
dignant astonishment, when a great war 
of thunder announces that action has 
commenced again, and with a little cry 
my head goes down on the rail once 
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more, and I clasp my hands over my 
eyes to shut out the gleam of forked 
lightening. 

Owen sinks kneeling on the bench 
beside me. 

“How you tremble; this is being 
frightened in earnest,” he says, gently 
attempting to take one of my hands. 

“ How dare you ?”’ I say angrily, tear- 
ing it away from him, when another 
rattle of heavy artillery thrills my very 
soul, and I am shivering silently. 

“Nothing will hurt you, Amy,” says 
Owen with a soft little laugh. ‘“ Would 
I be indifferent if there*was any danger 
to you of all people ?” 

I am so angry with him, that it gives 
me courage to lift my head from the 
rail. 

“If you are going to talk that way,” 
I say, looking straight at him through 
the dusk, “I wish you would leave me ; 
I wish you would leave me anyway ; 
how can you be so unmanly, so—so— 
uncomfortable as to talk so to me when 
you remember Emma ?” 

My head sinks again, not altogether 
at the storm. 

But Owen -does not go away, on the 
contrary, he takes hold of my shoulder 
and gives it a little shake in order to 
rouse me. 

“What do you mean?” he says; 
“there is nothing between Emma and I.” 

“What do you mean?” I retort. 
“You, yourself, just said she was like a 
daughter to your mother.” 

“So she always has been and a sister 
tome. I know they all try to make out 
something between us ; but I was never 
the least in love with her, nor is she with 
me, nor any one else; she only wants 
admiration and a good time. That ass 
of a Sterling ! that meddling old Kate 
Martineau !”’ 

“It was not them particularly,” I say, 
spitefully, “ your own confidant, Miss 
Mackenzie, told the most.” 

“What!” says Owen in bewilder- 
ment; “though I have told her no 
secret, she never could have believed 
me in love with Emma after the way I 
have talked about you to her. Did she 
say Emma ?” 

“1 don’t think she mentioned names, 
but she said, how very much attached 
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you were, and that you were jealous of 
Mr. Sartoris.” 

“That’s true enough, though she 
meant you instead of Emma,” says 
Owen coolly. “ Any thing more.” 

“Only your own conduct! ” faintly. 

“What was I to do with you encour- 
aging Jack to come to you all the time.” 

“1 didn’t,” I commence: when Owen 
interposes ; “ You need not load your 
conscience with that enormous fib; for, 
no matter how Ae felt toward you, he 
was in my confidence, and would have 
kept out of the way if you had not 
called him. Though I must say,” said 
he, waxing angry again, “that he need 
not have taken all the advantages of his 
situation as he did.” 

“What are you talking about? he 
likes Emma, you know.” 

“Nonsense, I don’t know any thing 
of the kind; he flirted with Emma as he 
has done with a hundred girls, but the 
first moment he saw you—why you know 
better.” 

I am fairly sobbing now, quite worn 
out with conflicting emotions. Owen 
pauses; the storm is really breaking a 
little, and I can hear the organist mak- 
ing fearful discords in the “ Overture to 
the Caliph of Bagdad,” and the voice 
of Mr. Dove telling his story ; and so 
the good little girl had all the candy, 
and the bad little girl—” 

“You are crying,’’ says Owen, in a 
low, altered voice, ** but—” 

“ You need not scold any more,” I 
sob. ‘I scold you,” but he has his ad- 
vantage and presses it, however gently, 
in spite of such foolish things as tears. 

“Tell me why did you take Jack 
from Emma more than me?” 

“ T shan’t tell you.” 

“Yes, you must ; I want to know.” 

I am so surprised that I answer im- 
mediately, though lamely: 

“ T—I thought you liked Emma.” 

“What had that to do with it, you 
silly Amy,” said Owen, slipping his 
arm around me, as we kneel together. 
“ Did you think I had forgotten, and 
wished to make me think you had for- 
gotten too?” He glances hastily 
around, then stoops and touches his lips 
to mine; my cheeks burn, but it is too 
dark for him to notice it. He has been 
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kneeling all this time on my Gains- 
borough hat, and I take the opportunity 
of telling him so. 

“I did not expect to be engaged this 
way,” continues Owen, pulling out the 
hat very flat indeed. 

“Oh ! we are engaged, are we?” 

“1 did not mean to speak until the 
end of your visit at the shortest proba- 
tion, and I meant you to have an idylic 
wooing indeed, but things turn out 
strangely, and I could do nothing else. 
Well, Lam glad enough, but I wonder 
how you came to care enough for me 
on such short acquaintance.” (How 
does he know I do). I tremble when I 
think how I might have lost all so early 
in the day. 

“But—” “Well?” “This afternoon, 
you certainly seemed very indifferent 
then,” I say desperately. 

“You must confess I had much 
reason to appear so,” he laughs, will- 
fully determined never to acknowledge 
himself in the wrong. 

“ But have you not taken every thing 
very much for granted,” I murmur, as 
he wipes my eyes with what he con- 
siders to be my handkerchief, though it 
proves to be a dusting cloth left in the 
pew by the sexton. 

“But have you not let me!” he 
whispers laughingly, as he crushes my 
hand against his breast, 

“ But I think you might have given 
the bad girl a good whipping, or at least 
locked her up on bread and water fora 
week,” says the voice of the blood- 
thirsty Molly. 

The story and the storm have ended 
together ; the sun, just as it is ready to 
plunge over the horizon, bursts from the 
clouds, sending broken rainbows through 
the iris-tinted window of the chancel. 


Miss Mackenzie comes beamingly 
toward us, as Owen is tying on my hat 
for me; the kind soul has lost all but 
three buttons through her late exertions, 
and has moreover split the very garment 
completely across the shoulders, but she 
smiles as good-humoredly as ever and 
holds out the faded bunch of roses to 
Owen. 

“You gave these to Molly to carry 
while you ran with her,’ she says, “ and 
I thought that perhaps Miss Amy would 
like them now.” 

“ Would you like them, Amy ?” asks 
Owen ; but he pulls the others from my 
belt, and fastens the roses in without 
waiting for a reply. He does take 
every thing for granted, indeed. 

“So you did tell the dear boy, after 
all,” Miss Mackenzie says most confi- 
dentially, as Owen is thanking Mr. Dove, 
“Or has he found out for himself.” 

“T am always happy to be of any 
service,” says the good Dove. “TI only 
wish he might,” whispered Owen in my 
ear. This isa dangerous place, Amy. 
A church organist blundering through 
the wedding march, and a minister ina 
gown, wishing to be of service! Must 
we flee temptation?” 

“But I take a little girl by the 
hand and declare now, the shower is 
over that they will miss us if we 
linger.” 

So we pass out together into the sun- 
light, leaving the uncle of fourteen 
nieces bowing after us from the porch, 
looking in his gown like a most benign 
and comfortable ghost, and Owen put- 
ting my hand on his arm whispers: 


** And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old.” 





SON PENSEE. 


You are singing, O sweet, in the gas-light glare, 
With your voice so thrilling and true, 

And you look so pale and proud and fair, 

From the crown-like gold of your gleaming hair, 
To your shimmering gown of blue ; 


That I look and listen, and memories seem 
To mingle the music’s flow, 

**Forever and ever!” Ah, is it a dream,— 

A mist moves over the gas-light’s gleam,— 
That you sung that long ago? 


A dream, that once in a world of spring, 
’*Mid glory of sun-set sky, 
We sung that song with its farewell ring,— 
Sweet, are there tears in your voice as you sing ?-— 
Alone in the world,—you and I? 


Yes, ‘‘ ever and ever” a dream it be, 
For you stand there still and cold ; “ 
Ah, beautiful voice, no one shall see, 
No one shall know what you told to me, 
When you sung that song of old! 
—vV. W. CLouD. 
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LIVING A STORY. ‘ 





BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN, 





When Mr. Howard Sydney was un- 
locking his box at the post-office, he 
heard a child’s voice say, with the usual 
beggar’s whine: “ Please, sir, give me 
two cents to buy some coal ?”’ 

Mr. Sydney could never resist the 
temptation to tease, so he said: “ You 
can’t buy any coal for two cents, can 
you?” . 

“ Oh, yes, sir; down to Tommy Do- 
lan’s. He'll give you more than Jimmy 
Snikes will.” 

“Isthat so? I must goto Mr. Do- 
lan and lay in my winter supply, then.” 

The address of a letter caught his 
eye, and he turned aside to open it. 
The little beggar began again in the 
same whine: “ Please, sir, give me two 
cents ?” 

He turned quickly, and said with 
mock gravity : 

“Excuse me, my child; but you 
shouldn’t whine. Just step up like any 
other young lady, and say: ‘ Will you 
please give me twocents?’ Say it in 
a quiet, dignified manner, and I guess 
you'll get the two cents. Say it now.” 

The child hardly knew whether he 
was in fun or in earnest, but she said it 
after him, and he gravely handed her 
two bright pennies. She stood looking 
at them as they lay in her hand. 

“‘ Well, what is it ?’’ he asked. 

“Please, sir, they shines so,” she 
said, and looked up into his face with 
eyes that shone with happiness. 

“ And so the young lady has an eye 
for the beautiful. Do you know where 
Woodside is? I live there. You come 
there to-morrow morning, if you happen 
to be making calls in that vicinity, and 
I'll give you some more pennies, and 
may be a bunch of raisins, if I happen 
to feel good-natured. Will you favor 
me with a call?” . 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child ; and again 
she looked at the bright pennies and 
up into his face, and smiled as if some 
great happiness, unheard of before, 
had lighted down upon her. 
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Mr. Sydney went home, read his let- 
ters, and forgot all about the little girl, 
till the next morning his man John came 
to tell him that a child was at the back- 
door who said he had told her to come. 

“John,” said Mr. Sydney, “when a 
young lady does me the honor to call, 
please show -her into the parlor at 
once. 

John was accustomed to his master’s 


whims, so he went out with a well sup- 


pressed smile, while Mr. Sydney madea 
hasty collection of all the stray pennies 
in his pockets. 

* Good-morning,” he said, as the child 
appeared at the door. She smiled, but 
said nothing. 

“Very good,” he said. “I like your 
smile better than the society girl’s gig- 
gle ; but really, you should cultivate your 
talent for elocution. Say good-morn- 
ing, now, just as I do. Yes; that’s 
right. Now, here are some _ pennies, 
bright, every one of them. Put them in 
your pocket. And here are some raisins 
and some cakes. These are for your- 
self; the pennies, I presume, will be 
taken away from you by the old woman 
who stole you from your wealthy parents 
and sends you out to beg.” 

“Old Betty’s gone to jail,” said the 
child, watching Mr. Sydney’s face as if 
it had some great fascination for ker. 

“ Excellent,” said Mr. Sydney. “ This 
is coming out finely. For a common- 
place man like me to find he’s living 
in a story-book is simply charming. 
There’s always a stolen child and an old 
woman who gets to fighting and is 
killed. You say this one was sent to 
jail? Well, that’s a pleasing variety. 
The next thing is that the child is 
adopted by some wealthy young man, 
who finally marries her. Really, in all 
the interests of literature, you ought to 
find some one to adopt you, and finish 
out the story. It is extremely interest- 
ing.” 

The child still looked at him regard- 
less of her cakes, and he said: “ Eat 
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your cakes, I beg of you, while I con- 
sider an important question. That 
story ought to be finished, and I’ve half 
a mind to do it myself. I’m not so very 
old ; twenty-five is not so venerable an 
age. I have money enough. Yes: I 
think I’lldoit. Ican fill the bill nicely ; 
and besides it ought to be done in the 
interests of literature. I shan’t marry 
you, though, and you needn’t expect 
that; but I’ll give you to the house- 
keeper, and she'll teach you what she 
knows, and send you to school, and you 
shall have a chance to make something 
of yourself. It won’t hurt me to do a 
,little good once in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, especially if Mrs. Jones has all the 
trouble of it. But I forget—have you 
any objection to Woodside as a place of 
residence? In other words, should you 
like to come here to live?” 

The child looked at him to see if he 
was in earnest, and said: “ Shall I have 
to go for rum?” 

“ Well, no, my friend,” he answered ; 
“T hardly think you will. If I should 
want any thing in that line, I have a 
man here in the house whose business 
it is to supply it; but I may mention 
confidentially to you that I never drink 
it. By the way, may I ask your name?” 

“They call me Egg Marean,” she 
said. 

“Egg, Egg,” said Mr. Sydney. “I 
suppose that means Eglantine. Would 
you have the kindness to have ‘ Eglan- 
tine Marean’ engraved on your visit- 
ing cards?” 

In this absurd way was Eglantine 
Marean introduced into her new home, 
for this whimsical man was really in 
earnest. At the bottom of his freaks 
there was usually a solid groundwork 
of kind-heartedness. He had noticed 
great bruises on the child’s arm, which 
spoke of cruel treatment. He had 
heard of “old Betty” before, and was 
very sure that she would not care to in- 
terfere with him. He had plenty of 
money and no relatives, and in a great 
house full of servants one small child 
would hardly be noticed; so he sent 
for the housekeeper and told her to 
have the child made comfortable, to 
bring her up to wait upon herself, and 
to see that she went to school at least 


half of the time. He visited old Betty 
in the jail, and found that the child was 
the daughter of a French couple who 
had come to America in the time of the 
cholera, and had been among the first 
victims ; that old Betty had taken the 
child, and had in her fashion been kind 
to her whenever she happened to be 
sober. 

Having done this, he went back to 
his books and his pictures, and when 
he was tired of these he traveled in the 
west ; and when he was tired of the 
west, he went to Europe ; and when he 
came home, he had forgotten all about 
the child, till the housekeeper came to 
him with a handful of papers. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’”’ she said, “ but 
these are Tina’s, Do you remember 
Tina?” 

“ T think I may safely say that I never 
heard of Tina in all my life,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Don’t you remember the child whom 
you gave me to bring up as a waiting- 
maid?” 

“Oh, yes; I remember her. Some 
queer name—what was it? Egg? I 
know—I made her call it Eglantine. 
But what of it? Has she turned 
artist?” for he saw that the papers 
were sketches. 

“My son is a designer,” she said, 
“and he says that she has talent. Will 
you please to look at these?” 

Mr. Sydney looked at them, and as 
he looked, he said : 

“JT declare, it’s coming out finely, 
Mrs. Jones.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir?” said the 
housekeeper. 

“Why, don’t you see?. There’s a 
poor child. A rich young man takes a 
fancy to her and sends her to school. 
She proves to be an artist of vast talent. 
Rich man, grown old and decrepid, 
loses his money and she supports him, 
or else he dies and leaves her his estate, 
or else he falls in love with her and 
marries her. There are three ways of 
finishing’ the story, all in accordance 
with the newspaper tales, and I suppose 
it will have to be one of them. People 
who wonjt write stories have to live 
them. The thing balances somehow. 
Send up Miss Eglantine, please. I'd 
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like to have a look at her before the 
next scene opens.”’ 

Mrs. Jones disappeared. In a few 
minutes there was a knock at the door, 
and a tall, thin girl of thirteen ap- 
peared, dressed in a greenish calico 
that hung in straight lines, and whose 
color gave to her brown complexion an 
ugly sallow cast. Her hair was drawn 
tightly back in a prim coil. 

“How do you do?” said Mr. Syd- 
ney, and added half to himself: “I 
declare, it’s no wonder they left off the 
Eglantine and called you Tina.” He 
had no idea that the child would under- 
stand his words, but a deep flush 
spread over her face, and she put her 
hands quickly in front of the green 
dress, as if to hide as much of it as 
possible. My. Sydney’s kind heart was 
touched. 

“Ah, child,” he said, “never mind 
the dress. I see that your hands can 
do something better than to cover it up. 
Mrs. Jones tells me that you drew these 
sketches. Is that so?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, looking 
down at the carpet. 

“ Do you like to draw ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said again, as shyly 
as before. 

“ How should you like to have some 
lessons in drawing and painting?” 

This time she looked up into his face 
with the same blaze of delight that he 
remembered in the little beggar girl. - 

“You are so good to me,” she said, 
while her fingers twisted themselves 
together and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Sydney, kind- 
ly. “You know I told you I would 
give you a chance to learn howto make 
your own living, and if you can make 
it by painting, it’s all the same to me. 
Now, run off and tell Mrs. Jones to get 
you a dress that has some red in it 
somewhere, and to let you have a little 
of your hair for curls and frizzes, like 
the rest of the girls.” 

Mr. Sydney seemed to value his home 
chiefly as a place to go away from, and 
he left it a few days later for an ex- 
tended tour in the East; but before he 
had been away six months a telegram 
called him home, for several of his in- 


vestments were in a dangerous con- 
dition. 

He had hardly been in his library an 
hour before Mrs. Jones appeared with 
red eyes and a large envelope, closely 
sealed, and addressed to him. 

“TI found this in Tina’s room,” she 
said, ‘and no one had seen her since 
morning.” 

Mr. Sydney tore open the envelope. 
There was a little pencil sketch of the 
scene in the post office four years ago, 
when he gave the bright pennies to the 
beggar child, and with it was a note 
that said: ‘I heard John say that per- 
haps you might lose your money. You 
have spent ever so much on me, and I 
don’t want to cost you any more. You 
have been so good to me.” No name 
was signed. 

Mr. Sydney thought a minute ; “ Mrs. 
Jones,” said he, “ This is a new devel- 
opment not laid down in the story- 
books. The young lady really ought 
not to run away ; it confuses things so. 
Poor child! Read her note, Mrs. Jones ; 
who were her friends ?” 

“ She has always kept by herself, sir ; 
and I really don’t know that she has any 
except her drawing teacher’s family.” 

“ That’s it,” said Mr. Sydney, and he 
hastily wrote a note. “Send John for 
this,” he said, “and I think the young 
lady will be found in an hour or two.” 

Mr. Sydney was right, and it was not 
long before a repentant little girl was 
brought to him. “ Well, young lady,” 
he said: “ Do you think this is a polite 
way to meet me after I have been away 
six months? to run off without coming to 
shake hands!” There was no answer 
but a burst of sobs. 

“ Why did you run away ?”” 

“ Because,” she sobbed, “ John said 
you might lose all your money.” 

“ Was that the only reason? Was any 
one unkind to you ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; that was all, and every 
body is good to me,” she said in a voice 
choked with tears. 

“ Then let me tell you, my little girl, 
that only a very small part of my prop- 
erty was in danger, and if I should lose 
it all, don’t you know th&t the proper 
story-book ending is that you should 
support me with your brush—I think 
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that’s the way they put it—and not run 
away to leave me to die in poverty, for 
your drawing teacher says that you have 
talent enough to do some good work by 
and by. Mrs. Jones says you have few 
friends, and I think three or four years 
ina good boarding-school will be the 
proper thing. It’s quite according to 
the story-books, too,” he said to himself. 
“Only,” he added aloud, for his love of 
teasing overcame him, “would you 
mind promising me that you won’t run 
away again before I come back ? for I’m 
going away to be gone three or four 
years.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the girl, “I will 
promise. I will do any thing that you 
want me to.” 

Mr. Sydney went to Europe and wan- 
‘dered about for two years; then, as a 
party of his friends were planning an 
extended tour in Asia, and as there 
seemed no speciai reason why he should 
return to America, he went with them, 
and it was four years from the time of 
his departure before he came again to 
his own home. 

Every thing seemed just as he had 
left it, and he inquired for Tina, half ex- 
pecting to see the slim, brown girl in 
the ugly green calico. 

“‘ She’s been at the school where you 
left her,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Has she ever had another green 
calico?” asked Mr. Sydney. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” said Mrs. Jones, 
with a shade of injury in her voice. “I 
was fond of her, and I made my own 
dresses over.for her, but you left her in 
the care of the principal of the school, 
and she’s bought her dresses. She grad- 
uates to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Sydney. “ Then 
I must goand see her doit. Tell the 
gardener to make me up his finest 
basket of flowers.” 

The next day, Mr. Sydney made his 
way into the crowded hall, and sat there 
good-naturedly through two hours of 
the usual school-girl essays. He could 
not find Tina among the graduates on 
the platform, and he was beginning to 
wonder if any illness had prevented her 
being present, When her name was called. 

But where was the little brown girl in 
the green calico? For a young lady, in 


a white dress with deep red carnations, 
stepped quietly forward. Could this be 
Tina? The thin, brown cheeks had 
rounded and were glowing with a rich 
color. The prim knot of dark hair had 
become a loose curl, while the little 
waves half hid and half revealed the 
outline of herforehead. Her clear, low- 
toned voice filled the hail as no other 
had done. Her subject was “ Art and 
its Friends,” and her whole heart was 
in what she had written. There were 
several allusions that to one who knew 
the story of her life, were full of pathos, 
The shape of some little child of poverty 
to whom the brightness of a new penny 
was a great happiness. Her voice trem- 
bled as she praised the whole-hearted 
goodness of the man of wealth who 
would give that child a chance to find 
out the best that was in her. 

Mr. Sydney listened in utter amaze- 
ment. Was this self-possessed young 
lady the shy Tina? But soon as the 
exercises were over, he went in search 
of her. “I am so glad,” was all her 
greeting, but her eyes and the little 
quiver of her lips gave a deeper welcome 
than her words. 

Mr. Sydney was in so dazed a frame 
of mind that his usual coolness entirely 
deserted him, and when he came away 
he hardly knew what he had said to her. 
The one thing that was ciearest in his 
mind was that, when he had said that 
the carriage was ready for her, she had 
told him that she was to stay with 
Madame Richard and teach painting to 
her pupils. When he thought it over, 
he saw that she was right, but to him 
with his love of freedom it seemed a 
hard thing for this brilliant girl to be 
tied down to the regular hours of a 
school, and tg be worried with dull 
scholars who took lessons in painting, 
not because they liked it, but because 
their fathers could afford it, and when 
next he saw her, he urged her to let him 
give her a studio where she could at 
least paint only when she chose. She 
had refused, and he really liked her the 
better for her independence, when she 
said: ‘‘ The little child was helpless, but 
her kind friend gave her power to sup- 
port herself, and ought she not to use 
it?” 
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“Ts it fair for her to make her friends 
unhappy ?” he had asked, half teasingly 
and half in earnest, and she had said 
with earnestness: “ 1 owe to you every 
thing that I am; and if I could serve 
you by cutting off my right hand, I 
would do it.” 

“ Don’t do that,” he had said, laugh- 
ing, for when I am an old man and 
have lost my money, you will want to 
paint some pictures so as to send me 
checks and keep me out of the poor- 
house. ‘That’s the way the story ends.” 

But that evening, as “he sat alone in 
his library, the thought came to him 
that the story had sometimes another 
lending. The color dropped from his 
lips, for these men are sometimes very 
slow in reaching their own hearts, but 
his love for her was clear to him now. 
It was a part of himself, for it seized 
him with a fierceness that would have no 
control. Half the night he walked up 
and down the library, recalling every 
look and word of hers. Would she 
care for him? She was seventeen, he 
was thirty-three. Would she give the 
freshness of her youth tohim? If she 


——__+e@er 


would, then the four walls of their home 
would be wide enough for the man who 
had thought the whole world too nar- 
row for his roamings. 

The next morning he went to her. 
He was not the man to arrange speeches, 
and I doubt if they would have helped 
him if he had done so, for he was too 
much in earnest to remember any but the 
simplest words, and he said as bluntly 
as one of his workmen could have 
said it : 

“ Eglantine, I love you with all my 
heart and strength. Will you marry 
me?” and Eglantine answered “ Yes,” 
as shyly as the little brown-faced girl in 
the green calico could have done; and 
then they had a long, happy talk, for 
Madame Richard who had guessed how 
matters were going, took care that no 
one should come to disturb them. 

As Mr. Sydney rose to go, he said: 
“You ran away from me once. Will 
you promise never to do so again ?”’ and 
she said with a happy smile, “I don’t 
know. Are you sure that you don’t 
want me to marry you just to finish out 
the story ?” 





REQUIEM. 


Like to the morn, whose golden flush 
Fades slowly from the purple skies, 

Her young life drifted to the hush 
About the gates of Paradise. 


The woods were loud with rippling song, 
The garden-ways were sweet with flowers, 


When through the sunlight lingering long, 
She sought this wondrous world of ours. 


Her beauty with the roses grew, 
And smiles ran over from her lips, 

To fill the deep, soul-lighted blue, 
Sa soon to meet with swift eclipse. 


II. 


Ah, sweet young life, whose pilgrimage 
Knew nought of winter’s cold and gloom, 
There is no weary lengthening age 
Can steal the perfume from your bloom. 


But fair with all the hidden charms 
That in the growing years expand, 

Safe held in love’s infolding arms, 
You sought the everlasting land. 


Ill. 


All vain the words that question why 
Our sorrows tearful vigil keep, 
When kisses waken no reply 
From those who sleep death’s dreamless 
sleep, 


Even though Heaven's radiant gate ajar, 
Amid the sunset’s opal flame 


Shines like the glory of a star, 
And wind-songs hold the cherished name. 


Yet, while the clover blossoms toss 
The little, silent form above, 
Remember, in the days of loss, 
There is no death can conquer love. 
—Tuos. S, COLLIER. 
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THE GREAT SCAMPERTON FAIR. 





BY L. A. CORRY. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Oh, girls !” cried Mollie Brown, as 
she ran into her little parlor with a clean 
kitchen apron on and waving a letter in 
one hand and a skimming-dipper in the 
other. “ What will we do? Here is 
Dr. Robbins’s Julius, with his mouth full 
of raw beans he says, but they look aw- 
fully like Vanilla almonds—a_ basket 
of cake and this letter with that in it.” 
Here, in her agitation, she pitched the 
contents of both hands into Fannie Gib- 
son’s lap, who exclaimed in surprise: 

“ What ! your skimmer-dipper in Mrs. 
Robbins’s letter ?”’ 

‘Nonsense! give it back to me and 
read the letter aloud.” 

When this was done, various were the 
comments. 

“ So, he is going to bring his wonderful 
friend with him,” said Daisy. ‘We must 
show a dignified reserve to him girls.” 

“Certainly; I only hope he will be 
mercifully inclined to tolerate our be- 
ing polite to him. Anyhow,” said Mol- 
lie, brightening up, “he can’t help 
buying at our fair, and though I know 
it is dreadfully mean, still I do hope I'll 
get enough out of him to buy a lot of 
shoes for those poor little Gridleys.” 

“Ah, dear, if you do, share with me 
and give me half, won't you ?”’ implored 
Fannie. ‘ Those three little Hoppers 
haven't a shoe to their feet, poor little 
barefooted toads.” 

“ What, divide the shoes all around 
and haye them like sixlittle Goody One- 
shoes, standing on one leg in Sabbath- 
school. But I will go halves dear.” 

“Well!” said Daisy, “If I had known 
this great and grand Mogul was coming, 
I would have put on my blue silk instead 
of this delaine; but I thought it was 
good enough to come to see you in, 
Mollie.” 

“Plenty good enough to see me in,” 
answered Mollie promptly, “and quite 
good enough for Dick Weston to put 
his arm around, going home to-night ; 
but Daisy, you do look so sweetly in 


your blue. Can’t you run and get it on, 
and bring any finery you can lay your 
hands on for the rest of us poor sinners 
to look imposing in. But let us hurry 
up supper first, that I can get all cleared 
away soon.” . 

“Oh Mollie!” cried the girls, “ never 
mind taking all the trouble of setting 
the table ; let us come into the kitchen 
and help ourselves off the stove, and 
every girl wash her own plate, cup and 
saucer ; it will be such fun.” 

“If that is to betherule,” observed 
the lazy Sallie, “I shall eat my supper off 
the point of a fork and drink my tea out 
of a tablespoon.” 

“Well, come on girls,” conceded 
Mollie. “ But you must not breathe a 
word that you ever drank tea in our 
kitchen, or you'll break grandma’s and 
Johanna’s hearts when they return.” 

The eager crowd of girls followed 
Mollie into the charmingly neat kitchen. 

“ Here, Julius,” said Mollie, cutting a 
large piece of custard pie, “take this, 
run home and tell Mrs. Robbins with 
my compliments, I’ll be delighted to 
see them all this evening.” 

Julius smilingly appropriated the pie, 
and perceiving the girls were impatient- 
ly awaiting his departure, rushed to the 
door and disappeared down the garden 
path with much slamming of gates, only 
to secretly make his way back again to 
a point whence he could observe “ what 
all de misses were up to.”’ “His mind at 
rest on that score, he hastily returned to 
his master with a report that started 
a new idea in the ever restless brain of 
Dr. Bob Robbins. 

Meanwhile, all was happy bustle and 
confusion in Mollie’s kitchen. Diges- 
tion was treated as a delusion and dys- 
pepsia wasa myth. Clara obtained pos- 
session of a jar of pickles, and with a 
small modicum of bread constituted that 
the piece de resistance of her supper. 
Mollie, whose weakness was apple jelly, 
swapped her share of the stewed chick- 
en with Daisy Howard for the latter’s 
division of the coveted sweetmeat, and 
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Fannie steadily stowed into her rosy 
mouth any thing that came handy and 
appeared edible. 

The seats of the company were as va- 
ried as their viands; chairs carried 
double ; the tops of the dresser were 
full; the bread-board turned over the 
flour barrel was a desirable position and 
commanded a high price, for Mollie’s 
house was not as large as her heart, and 
the number that would have been but 
few in Mrs. Robbins's large rooms was a 
mob in Mollie’s, but her hospitality and 
contrivance made all*welcome. Lazy 
little Sallie Marsh obtained an excellent 
seat on an inverted pail, and rejecting a 
plate on account of the washing penalty 
hanging over the use of that article, pro- 
ceeded to solace her soul with a small 
pan of minced ham, which she had rested 
on the cabbage-board in her lap, con- 
scientiously sopping up the cream gravy 
with her biscuit. The enjoyment of 
every body was great, so also was the 
noise, and it was not till Mollie, who, 
seated on acompanion pail by Sallie’s 
side industriously excavating her jelly, 
perceived her light darkened that she 
looked up in dismay at the opened 
kitchen door, for there stood Dr. Rob- 
bins and a young gentleman whom she at 
once guessed to be his far-famed friend. 

Sallie Marsh was the first who shared 
her discovery ; with a faint squeal she 
whipped the frying-pan off of her lap 
and hid it beneath her flowing draperies, 
but quick as she was Robbins detected 
her, and exclaimed in unbounded de- 
light at the wide field of mischief open 
before him. 

“Oh, Sallie Marsh, ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself? What would your Auntie 
Deb say to such a trick, trying to 
pocket Mollie Brown’s  frying-pan? 
The only excuse for you is, that you 
showed such a pretty foot in doing it. 
Ah! that is much fairer,” he continued, 
as the dismayed girl instinctively pro- 
duced the pan again ; “ fetch it out and 
share all round.” 

Mollie, feeling all the weight of her 
position as hostess, here came forward, 
and with as much dignity as was com- 
patible with a bit of bread in hand and 
a pot of jelly under her arm, remarked, 
with forced politeness : 


“ Good evening, gentlemen, you will 
find it more agreeable in the parlor. We 
did not expect the pleasure of your com- 
pany so soon, but you are welcome.” 

“Oh Mollie! what a fib,” laughed 
Robbins ; “ As tothe parlor, we prefer to 
stay where there is some chance of get- 
ting our suppers; and Charley and I 
(allow me to present Mr. Charles Eustis) 
did go to the front door, but you young 
ladies were kicking up such a row that 
we could not get in, so as Charley, would 
say, ‘Hang standing on ceremony with 
only country girls,) we came around 
here.” 

At this last remark Mollie’s eyes 
flashed fire ; her cheeks became a still 
deeper crimson; in fact, the whole 
phalanx of girls shared her anger ; she 
opened her lips to reply with some an- 
swer as scathingas her brain could supply 
when a glance at Mr. Eustis’s painfully 
embarrassed face convinced her he also 
was a victim to Doctor Bob’s iove of 
fun. His angry exclamation and denial 
to his friend and his attempts at apology 
to herself were cut short by her consol- 
ing laugh and remark: ‘ Never mind, 
sir, we ail know Dr. Robbins and his in- 
ventive eloquence.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Mary 
Brown ; I did not say he said it. I only 
stated he would say it if he knew you as 
well as I do; so let me advise you in 
future, not to eat jelly with your fingers 
and to tell the truth. Well, Clara, don’t 
interrupt your supper—may as well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb ; so finish up 
the jar of pickles, my dear, and I'll 
attend you for half price to-morrow.” 

“No, don’t, Doctor” pleaded Clara. 
“It is bad enough to endure sickness, 
without the pleasure of one of your 
visits, superadded.”” 

“All right,” said Robbins; “I trust 
my vengeance to the pickles. Miss 
Daisy Howard allow me to present Mr. 
Eustis ; it strikes me you have seen him 
before, but he can hardly recognize 
you again since you have chosen to 
ornament your lovely frontispiece with 
chicken gravy from ear to ear.”’ 

“ Apparently your friend stands onas 
little ceremony with only country girls in 
his going as his coming,” replied Daisy, 
“ since he has backed completely out of 
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the kitchen into the garden ; or perhaps 
it is my gravy adornments that have 
frightened him so, doctor.” 

Robbins turned around, and saw 
Eustis had indeed retreated, and now 
stood explaining to Mollie how Doctor 
Robbins, under pretext of visiting a pa- 
tieat, had inveigled him into the kitchen, 
and endeavoring to remove from the 
young lady’s mind all previous impres- 
sions. Mollie kindly and prettily received 
his apology and laughingly assured him 
he should be welcome to such fragments 
of supper as the exertions of herself and 
friends had left ; and appealing to them 
said : 

“T trust, girls, we shall all be willing 
to contribute something to feed Dr. 
Robbins and Mr. Eustis on, when they 
have shown such a flatteting anxiety to 
enjoy our society earlier than we antici- 
pated ?” 

“No, no, Charley, we won’t wait,” 
cried Robbins rushing out; “these 
young boa-constrictors have left nothing 
to eat, and it is only a vile trap on their 
parts to get us to help to wash the dishes. 
Come on.” 

Eustis followed him down the garden 
path after a grave and ceremonious bow 
to the ladies and a parting smile at 
Mollie. Of course, after their departure 
there was nothing left for the girls but 
to laugh, chatter and wash the dishes ; 
and speedily, with hair in shining order, 
aprons discarded and ribbons adjusted, 
all were in readiness to receive the 
evening guests, word having been left 
by Mrs. Robbins to send all the young 
men who, unaware of the change of pro- 
gramme, came to her house down the 
street to Miss Brown’s. 

On his second appearance Mr. Eustis 
wondered what tone the conversation 
would take ; but with the exception of a 
few sly hints between Robbins and 
the young ladies, the late festive oc- 
casion was not alluded to, and etiquette 
prevailed as strongly as in a large city, 
or perhaps a little more so. 

He acknowledged Daisy Howard's 
beauty to be very great, even without the 
potent spell of the best blue silk, and 
Sallie Marsh’s voice was very fine; he 
appreciated Clara Wilson’s lively con- 
versation, but somehow he felt more at 


home with Mollie Brown. She was so 
bright he thought, so unconscious of 
self, so eager to please others, so easily 
pleased herseif, and when with no at- 
tempt at concealing her limited means, 
and scarcity of household help, she 
frankly accepted his offered services in 
assisting her at the refreshment table, 
he could not help wishing the service he 
rendered her was of more value. This 
feeling grew stronger when Mr. William 
Groves made his appearance, and Eustis 
could not help being indignant at Rob- 
bins for choosing such a partner for life 
for Miss Brown as this stupid, lumber- 
ing, conceited, young lawyer, as he most 
unjustly termed him. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Robbins was _ busily 
engaged bringing Miss Howard’s beauty 
and accomplishments to Mr. Eustis’s 
notice, and helping Mr. Groves to find 
and make use of opportunities to show 
attention to Miss Mollie Brown. 

“Come, Charley,” he urged, “I’ve 
persuaded Miss Howard to sing that 
duet I admire so much, and I have 
promised you shall take the second.” 

“« Excuse me, Bob, I shall only throw 
Miss Daisy out; sing it yourself; you'll 
do it better. Besides, Miss Brown 
wants me to help her to get up a cha- 
rade I’ve been telling her about.” 

“ Nonsense ; she won’t care for cha- 
rades now that Billy Groves has come.” 

*“ Robbins, I really believe you are 
mistaken about,that; Miss Brown 
showed no very great rapture at the 
sight of him, I thought.” 

“ Then she don’t know what is good 
for her, that’s all. Billy will make her 
an excellent husband, and he is rich,” 
retorted the doctor, obstinately. 

“Oh, if Miss Browm is so mean, sO 
mercenary, as to overlook every thing 
for. @ 

“Hush! Mollie is a dear, good, 
pretty little thing, but she is very poor 
now, and will be still poorer when her 
old grandmother dies, and life will be 
very hard for her warm heart without a 
protecting hand. She is such a little 
fool that she doesn’t hunt a husband 
for herself, so I must. There is Daisy 
playing the opening; hurry up, and 
don’t stand in Billy Groves’s way with 
Mollie, that is a good boy.” 
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Thus adjured, Eustis hurriedly got 
out of Mr. Groves’s way, physically as 
well as metaphysically, and sulkily 
growled a second to the song. 

Mr. Billy Groves was a rosy-cheeked, 
large-limbed young gentleman, whose 
good opinion of himself was in propor- 
tion to his size, and whose way of ren- 
dering himself agreeable to Mollie 
seemed to be by giving one-half his at- 
tentions to Daisy, perhaps on the prin- 
ciple of Divise et Jmpera, or perhaps it 
was his humanity which led him to fear 
that Miss Daisy’s disappointment in 
regard to his affections might be more 
than she could bear, and’ therefore he 
fluctuated so impartially between th~> 
two ladies that the greater part of Mr. 
Eustis’s evening was spent in getting 
out of Mr. Billy Groves’s way. 

Owing to some unfortunate circum. 
stance, it was found necessary to post- 
pone the Great Annual Scamperton 
Charity Fair for a few weeks, and. Mr. 
Eustis, at the earnest request of his 
friends, consented to prolong his visit. 
His evenings were now very often spent 
in calls on the beautiful Daisy and other 
ladies, but his mornings were as gen- 
erally employed in messages and er- 
rands to Miss Mollie Brown, on behalf 
of Mrs. Robbins and the Fair. Dr. 
Robbins’ affluent circumstances allowed 
him th have nearly his whole time 
at his own disposal, but his morn- 
ings he termed his business hours, 
because he then was usually to be 
found in his office attending to every 
body’s affairs but his own. By this 
arrangement Mr. Eustis became quite 
intimate with Miss Brown, and judg- 
ing from his readiness to undertake 
the errands, he found it a satisfactory 
State of affairs, though it was a wonder 
Mrs. Robbins employed so untrust- 
worthy a messenger, even surpassing 
Julius in his particular forte by deliver- 
ing the messages in so unintelligible 
astyle as often to require the young 
lady to walk back with him under the 
pleasant avenue of elms to Mrs. Rob- 
bins’s to receive either an interpretation 
or a commentary. 

One bright morning Mollie and Eus- 
tis came hastily in together, she ex- 
claiming : 

VoL, CXIV—24. 


“Now, Mrs. Robbins, did you send 
Mr, Eustis over to borrow a measure 
and some kind of butter for the doctor’s 
gun?” 

“Butter in Robert’s gun! 
deed, my dear.” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Robbins, did you 
not send me over for a ram-rod, and is 
that not a species of butter and a meas- 
ure?” 

“For shame, Mr. Eustis, to have 
brought me so far for such an old joke, 
and such a poor old joke too.” 

“Never mind, Mollie,” laughed Mrs. 
Robbins, holding up a letter. “This 
has just come for Charley and I can feel 
that his lady-love has sent him her pic- 
ture in it.” 

“Then he shall not have it till he 
agrees to show it to us,” cried Mollie* as 
she hastily caught the letter and flew 
up the stairs pursued by Eustis. She 
reached a room on the second story and 
darted in, shutting and bolting the door 
on her pursuer. But alas! It was the 
day of long dresses and the train of her 
blue chintz caught on the outside, and 
he at once secured the end of the flut- 
tering trophy, at the same time locking 
the door with the key that happened to 
be on his side, thus doubly securing 
Mollie a prisoner. His triumphant 
laugh brought Doctor and Mrs. Robbins 
on the scene, who heartily laughed at 
Mollie’s discomfiture. 

“Now, Miss Mollie you shall not 
only render me back my letter, but give 


No, in- 


*me your own photograph in the bargain, 


before I let you out.” 

“Never, Mr. Eustis. It’s very com- 
fortable here. I canstay as long as you 
can.” 

“Not exactly; think of Johanna’s 
perplexity at your absence ; think of all 
those apples you were going to pare for 
her.” 

“JT don’t care, you will miss your 
share of the tarts she promised you. 
And absence makes the heart grow 
fonder; so perhaps it may soften 
Johanna’s.” 

“Yes, but think of the butter-man 
coming, and you know you've forgotten 
to tell her how many pounds to take,” 
replied Mr. Eustis, whose unceremoni- 
ous morning visits had rendered him 
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familiar with the details of the Brown 
mendgé, Under these accumulated di- 
lemmas Mollie partly gave way; she 
would restore his letter, but give her pic- 
ture, never ; and tothis she held firmly, 
although she entreated to be released. 

As he still insisted on both letter and 
her picture, she appeared to resign her- 
self to her fate and relapsed into silence, 
while he continued: 

“And if you have not any photo- 
graphs left, as you say, | want you to 
have one taken in this biue dress; I 
particularly admire you in this blue 
dress. Think of the butter-man and con- 
sent. Do you hear, Miss B?” 

“Yes; I hear you very well,” said a 
voice behind him that made him start 
with dismay. But don’t you admire me 
in this dress also?”’ And there beside 
him stood Mollie with a pink chintz on. 
She had, whilst continuing the conver- 
sation slipped off her dress, replaced by 
one of Mrs. Robbin’s hanging in a closet 
in the room, rapidly made her escape by 
another flight of steps, and to Dr, Rob’s 
great though suppressed delight, stolen 
up stairs behind Eustis. 

The vanquished gentleman at once 
unlocked the door and drew forth the 
blue dress, which he presented to her 
with a low bow, and the remark: “ To 
the victress belongs the spoil.” 

“A highly appropriate term,” ob- 
served Mollie, as she perceived the 
rumpled condition of the once pretty 
chintz ; then, returning his bow with 
a grave courtesy, placed in his hands’ 
the letter, feeling the frolic had gone far 
enough. 

“So, Mollie, we lose all chance of see- 
ing his lady love?” said Mrs. Robbins. 

“Oh, no, we will live in hopes of see- 
ing the bright original,” replied Mol- 
lie, putting on her hat to go home. 

“Some day you shall see both this 
picture and the original, Miss Brown,” 
said Eustis, as she passed him, declining 
both Mrs. Robbins’s invitation to dinner 
and his escort. Although his last re- 
mark might be intended as comforting, 
it did not seem to have that effect on 
Mollie, for she felt a depression very 
foreign to her light heart and cheerful 
temper ;'so much so that, as she opened 
her own door, she decided it must be the 


continued absence of her dear old grand. 
mother that caused life to seem so 
strangely altered since she had walked 
that way with Charles Eustis, and before 
his lady love had sent him her portrait. 

The next two days Miss Brown was 
so occupied that Mr. Eustis could not 
get sight of her till the evening of the 
fair, which occurred the third, day; 
when in the company of his friends he en- 
tered the hall in the midst of a gay and 
happy crowd, who were pleased and 
hesitated not to show it. He made his 
way to the stall in charge of Miss Brown 
and Miss Wilson. Mollie smiled when 
she saw him, but was too busy in dispos- 
ing of her wares toconverse. He stood 
near her and watched her eager face 
and graceful movements, and yet he 
noticed a change too, he thought ; her 
brown eyes had a sad look at times, and 
she would push her curly hair back with 
her hand in an absent wearied manner; 
while he was trying to speak to her, Dr. 
Robbins came up and remarked to him, 
indicating Daisy Howard, who stood at 
her table in all the glories of he. new 
silk : 

* Is she not lovely, Charley ? Do not 
those white roses look well in her beau- 
tiful hair? Mollie, did you ever see 
Daisy look better?” 

“She always seems beautiful to me,” 
said Mollie ; “ but I do think that is the 
prettiest dress I ever saw.” 

“Miss Howard is extremely lovely,” 
said Eustis quietly, “ but I have seena 
face. that I admire more.’”’ 

“Of course,” laughed Mollie, “the 
original of the photograph.” 

“Yes, I confess it is the face of the 
lady for whom the picture was taken, 
although it does not look like her at all,” 
owned Eustis. 

“Pshaw ?” cried Dr. Robbins, “ the 
picture belongs to his sister, or some 
other feminine relative. I don’t believe 
it’s his lady love at all.” 

“There you are mistaken, doctor; it is 
not my sister, and it was taken for my 
lady love, only it resembles her so little 
that I don’t care to showit to you.” 

“IT don’t care,” persisted Robbins ; “it 
is not the girl you are fated to be mar- 
ried to, so come along with me; I am 
going to Daisy Howard’s table.” 
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*“ Does he think I am in love with 
him,” thought Mollie, indignantly, “that 
he makes such an open confession of 
his affections being engaged ; does he 
do it to warn me.” 

“Bless me, Mollie !”’ said the Doctor 
with friendly interest, ‘‘ How pale you 
are looking. I warned you that you were 
doing two-thirds of the work and would 
tire yourself out.” 

Mr. Eustis hurriedly brought her a 
chair, and begged her to rest ; but Mollie 
promptly denied the charge of fatigue, 
declaring it was only*the tremendous 
anxiety on her mind that her table 
should do well. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Eustis, three dollars 
for the doll (oh Clara I’ve sold our big 
doll) and two-fifty for the frames ; no, 
I can not permit you to be too generous 
to me; you must buy something at 
Daisy’s table ; she expects it, I know.” 

“ Mollie is right; Charlie, come along; 
besides, here is Billy Groves coming and 
he’ll give Mollie a good lift.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Groves is coming,” ex- 
claimed Eustis, “let me try to get out of 
his way, though I fear I’li not succeed, 
for a more ubiquitous young man I 
never met.” 

The lovely Miss Howard received 
them sweetly, smiled innocently, and 
cheated them unmercifully. By this 
time so brisk was the’state of trade that 
Dr. Robbins was forced to exchange the 
réle of purchaser, which he had well 
sustained, for that of assistant salesman. 

“ Howdye-do, Dr. Bob,” said a tall 
young countryman, taking up an accor- 
dion. “ Does this thing play toons, 
hey?” 

“T’ll not deceive you, John,” answered 
the doctor, gravely. “It can not play 
tunes.” 

“ Hey! no; what is it good for then, 
hey!” 

‘For you to play the tunes on and it 
will make the music.” 

“ Guess you think you’re sharp, doc- 
tor, hey ?”’ said the young man, showing 
his teeth in a wide smile. 

“T ought to be, John, for I’ve been 
feeding on pickled peppers for a week 
to fit myself for the present emergency. 
Now, you just buy this accordion, and 
learn to play that pretty tune called 


‘Sally am de gal for me,’ and then you 
will be as smart as I am. Won’t he, Miss 
Sarah Jones?” he demanded of the 
blushing girl beside John. The accor- 
dion was sold, and Doctor Bob next 
turned his attentionto the wealthy Mrs. 
Revere. 

“ A beautiful article, but the price is 
too high,” said the lady, inspecting a gay 
afghan hanging up, and conspicuously 
marked ten dollars. 

“T might lower it a little just for you,” 
said Robbins, mysteriously. , 

“ It would bea great temptation if you 
did, for I have spent so much already.” 

“ Easy done, then; how low will you 
have it?” and reaching up he unpinned 
the ticket and re-attached it half way 
down. “ There, is that low enough? | 
am sure I’m anxious to suit vou.” 

“Oh, Bob Robbins,” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘ That is keeping the promise to 
the eye and breaking it to the sense.” 

“Now, Mrs. Revere, this was just 
made for you; I see into futurity, and 
there you are a-sporting it up the pike 
in that flashy carriage of yours; a-get- 
ting it full of fleas from your black-and- 
tan, and fetching it out next season with 
the middle eaten out by moths; oh, in 
the Emersonian fitness of things, it isso 
entirely yours that I’ll give it to you for 
nothing and collect the bill of your hus- 
band.” 

“T hope you will not charge extra for 
the prophecy, doctor.” 

“Only a small per centage when it 
comes true. Howdye-do, Mr. Clark. 
Miss Daisy hand over half-a-dozen 
of those ten-cent candy bags. Mr. Clark 
wants them.” 

“Oh doctor there are only ten left ; 

won't he take the lot ?” 

“ Will you, Mr. Clark, if I makea re- 
duction. Ten tens are one hundred and 
ten,take them all fora dollar. Thank 
you, sir.” 

While Mr. Clark was stowing away 
his bags, the laughter around him led 
him to perceive the catch of the words, 
and he demanded gravely of Robbins : 

“Young gentleman, you never cheat 
here, do you?” 

“ Yes, sir;’’ confessed the doctor 
sadly; “I am sorry to say the girls will 
do it, but for myself,” he addéd, raising 
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his head in conscious innocence: “I 
never cheat, I only financier.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Archer,” cried 
the black-eyed Clara at Mollie’s table. 
“ Here is just the thing for you,” and she 
held up a huge, heart-shaped pincushion 
of gay colors. “So useful, you know.” 

“ Hardly to me, Miss Wilson, for I 
detest pins and always use strings, 
studs or buttons.” 

“So much the better,” replied the 
undaunted beauty. “ You won't spoil 
it by sticking pins in it, and can keep it 
so nice.” 

“ Why, really now, I wouldn't like to 
sleep in a room with sucha thing of 
horror, it is enough to give one the 
nightmare.” ; 

“ I know it is,” replied the young lady, 
plaintively, “ and how do you think then 
I can stand seeing it‘'under my eyes all 
the time.” 

“Oh, if I could not purchase it on the 
score of taste, I can stand it as an act of 
humanity. Don’t you think it would be 
justifiable pincushionicide if I should 
drop it accidentally on purpose into the 
river going home?” 

While they were laughing over the 
article, a stout lady sailed up, and lay- 
ing hold of the bunch of orange ribbon 
that decorated it delightedly exclaimed 
to her daughter. 

“See here, Letitia, this is just like 
what I made for your Auntie Gills when 
she got ‘ marrit,’ and it was so ‘ purty’ 
I could hardly find it in my heart to 
give it to her.” 

“ Why,this gentleman was quite struck 
with it, too, he was on the point of pur- 
chasing it,” said Clara. 

‘“ Of course, I shall resign it to the 
lady,” replied Archer, politely making 
way for her. 

“Well, now, I’m real sorry to disap- 
point you, but may be you will geta 
sweetheart that can make you an- 
other,” said the old lady chuckling, as 
she bore off the prize. 

“T hope I shall; did you make that 
pincuShion, Miss Clara ?”’ asked Archer, 
pointedly. 

“No,” replied the lady, with an at- 
tempt at calmness that her rising color 
betrayed. “I am not equal to a work 
of high art like that.” 


“ But don’t you think you might if 
you chose to try,” he entreated. 

The answer to this seemed to demand 
so much reflection, that the young lady 
retired behind a screen of hanging flags, 
and Mr. Archer made the best of his 
way round to her side to help her think 
it over. 

Up to this time, Mollie had, with 
praiseworthy politeness rewarded ll 
Mr. Groves’s humorous remarks with a 
smile, or the assurance he would make 
her die of laughing, even while busily 
tying up a package or counting change; 
but on Clara’s retiring from public life 
into seclusion to meditate on pincush- 
ions, Mollie anxious for the credit of 
her table was forced to bestow all her 
attention on it, so Mr. Groves concluded 
to bestow a trifle of the light of his 
countenance on the beautiful Daisy, and 
Mollie, resting ina moment’s leisure, 
looked up and found his place at her 
side supplied by Eustis. 

“Has Mr, Groves finished his auto- 
biography for this evening ?”’ he asked. 

Mollie could not forbear smiling 
as she recognized the force of the 
allusion, for Mr. Groves’ conversation 
principally consisted in details of her 
own doings and sayings, but she an- 
swered. 

“ He has been kindly endeavoring to 
entertain me; it is always pleasant to 
talk to an old friend, you know.” 

“T had thought so till lately,” he re- 
plied ; “ but now I find to talk to one 
new friend is worth all the old ones. 
Do you think that one new friend could 
ever replace all others in your heart, 
Miss Mollie?” 

Wondering at the question, Mollie 
evaded an answer by looking for an 
imaginary customer, but a raffle at the 
opposite end of the fair, conducted by 
Dr. Robbins, was now the center of at- 
traction and the space around her table 
was clear, 

“Or, has your old friend, Mr. 
Groves,” Eustis continued, “ planted 
himself so firmly there as to defy all 
new-comers ?” 

Offended as well as surprised by this 
unwarranted questioning, Mollie looked 
up to find her companion gazing at her 
with a look of such grave inquiry that 
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checked the somewhat angry reply that 
rose to her lips and she said : 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Eustis, but there are 
some questions that exceed the privi- 
lege of either old or new friends.” 

“ Forgive me, Miss Brown, but would 
not Mr. Groves have got his answer to 
that question had he asked it?” 

“No!” she cried, indignantly, “no 
neither he nor any other man has a 
right to question me so.” 

“Well, then, Miss Mollie, since you 
will not favor me with your confidence 
take mine instead,” drawing from his 
breast the well-known envelope contain- 
ing the photographas he spoke. ‘“ This 
was indeed taken for the girl I iove and 
hope to marry, and oh, Mollie, dearest 
Mollie, won’t you accept the original as 
well as the picture, and make him the 
happiest man on earth ?”’ 

Bewildered Mollie dived beneath the 
shelter of the friendly flags closely fol- 
lowed by Eustis, and tore open the en- 
velope he had placed in her hands ; but 
what was his surprise and dismay, when 
after glancing at it she burst into a fit 
of laughter which she vainly endeavored 
to check. Her angry lover snatched 
the card from her hand and recognized 
the photograph of Doctor Bob’s Julius, 
taken with a grin that a Chessy-cat 
might envy. Doctor Robbins had 
adroitly abstracted the letter from his 
friend’s pocket and replaced it by an 
excellent counterfeit, without probably 
being aware what it contained, or for 
whom it was intended, but simply act- 
ing on the principle of “the mair mis- 
chief the blither sport.” 

Knowing him so well, both Mr. Eustis 
and Mollie readily recognized his handi- 
work, and after an anathema on his 
friend’s head, the young gentleman, 
nothing daunted, possessed himself of 
the lady’s hand and explained. 

“It was my own picture that I in- 
tended to have given you. But never 
mind that now; only let me tell you how 
I love you my: dearest Mollie; only tell 
me ”——“ How much for these chicken- 
bone pen-wipers, Mollie dear ?” demand- 
ed a lady at the table, finishing his sen- 
tence for him. 

“Twenty-five Charleys apiece, Mrs. 
Smith,” returned the poor little sales- 


woman, love and business confusing 
her brain. “I mean twenty-five cents 
apiece, Mrs. Eustis.” 

In spite of his sharing her embarrass- 
ment, the guilty cause behind her could 
not repress 2 low laugh; which was 
shared in by Mollie, now on the verge 
of either laughter or tears, and joined 
by Mrs. Smith who, however, was very 
far from seeing the whole of the 
joke. 

As she moved off, Eustis quickly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How much is all this trump- 
ery worth ?” 

“Trumpery !’’ echoed Mollie, aghast, 
as she gazed round on what were mat- 
ters of such moment to her. 

“IT beg pardon, these articles of ines- 
timable value ; consider them all sold 
to me.”’ And seizing a large basket 
from under the stall he swept the table 
leaving a white expanse. ‘ Nowthat is 
all off your mind, you must listen to 
me ; the first time I saw’you, Mollie, I 
loved you, and you grew dearer to me 
every day, but I could not judge of your 
feelings for me till I saw something in 
the expression of your face when I told 
you I would sometime show you the 
face of the girl I loved ; you looked dis- 
appointed ; own it, Mollie, were you-not 
a little disappointed when you thought 
I had already a lady-love? Own it 
now.” 

“T’m too poor to own any thing,” 
said Mollie, demurely smiling, though 
her lashes were sparkling with tears. 

“ But you will own me, won’t you?” 
he laughingly urged. “I had sent to 
New York for my likeness, hoping to 
exchange it for one of yours, but now I 
trust I shall get more than a picture; 
shall it not be so, dearest ?” 

“ Mollie Brown!” cried the girls at 
thé front of her table. ‘ Where on 
earth are you? We are going to close 
soon. How did you manage to get 
every thing sold off so completely ? 
How much have you made?” were 
the eager inquiries addressed to her as 
she appeared from behind the flags. 

“JT thought Mr. Eustis was here; 
where has he gone?” asked Daisy. 

“T am just going to count my money 
and he is here helping me,” replied 
Mollie, with a desperate attempt at com- 
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posure. “How much have you made, 
Daisy Howard ?” 

‘I have sold almost every thing, and 
made fifty-six dollars,” cried the beauty, 
triumphantly. 

“ Miss Brown, your money amounts to 
sixty-two dollars and forty-nine cents 
exactly,” said Mr. Eustis, appearing 
with the money-box, and as business- 
like an air as he could muster. 

“Oh, Mollie! how you must have 
cheated,” cried the astonished girls. 
“ Why Daisy’s things were a great deal 
finer than yours!” 

Poor Mollie could not rebut the 
charge, without confessing that her 
principal purchaser had just taken the 
amount that excited their curiosity out 
of his pocket-book ; so she merely said, 
“ There’s the money, girls.” 

“Did Mr. Eustis buy any thing of 
you?” whispered Daisy. ‘‘ He bought 
a lot from me.” 

“ He bought some things of me,” an- 
swered Mollie, prudently sitting down 
on the large basket that entombed Mr. 
Eustis’s collection for fear the com- 
mittee of inquiry might be turned into 
one of investigation. 

“Here, Daisy, take my money-box up 
to Mrs. Robbins, won’t you; I am so 
tired, and I can’t find Clara.” 

“ Yes, dear, I will. Mr. Eustis, if you 
will come to my table now I will wrap 
up those wax-leaves carefully for you to 
carry home,” said Miss Howard, smiling 
graciously, for the idea that the hand- 
some New Yorker could prefer to talk 
to a tired little girl sitting on a basket, 
with only a lot of tumbled curls on her 
head, when she, Daisy, was near with a 
lovely chignon as big as a quarter-peck, 
never entered the pretty head to which 
it was attached. 

“ Certainly, Miss Daisy; let me find 
my hat first,” and stooping over Mollie, 
he whispered: “ Here comes Billy 
Groves; remember, I shall take you 
home.” 

“Oh, he will ask me; what shall I 
do?” whispered Mollie. 

“Get out of his way, then, promise 
me?” 

““Yes,”’ she assented, “ I’ll promise to 
keep out of his way,” and accordingly 
she crept under the stall, and there, re- 


posing on the fatal basket, Mr. Eustis 
found her, though Mr. Billy Groves did 
not. 

“Oh!” said Mollie, looking down at 
the mausoleum of buried treasures, 
“ what will we do with this?” 

“ T’ll manage that,” her lover replied, 
and behind him Mollie saw the dark 
face of Julius, illumined by a “ flourish 
of teeth.” The basket was secretly 
placed in his charge and borne away, 
and that weight off her mind, Mollie’s 
shawl was so tenderly wrapped around 
her that it was almost a fresh declara- 
tion of lave, and she timidly prepared 
to be escorted home. They left the hall 
almost unobserved, for Chloe and Stre- 
phon at the close of a fancy fair have 
but littie leisure to bestow on Damon 
and Phyllis. 

The support, that did very well as long 
as the lights of the hall gleamed over 
them, was judged totally inadequate 
when they turned into the long, silent 
avenue, where the drooping branches of 
the elms darkened round them and 
checkered the moonlight. 

So, with his arm around her waist and 
her hands clasped in his, Mollie listened 
to the sweet old tale that’s ever new; 
while conscious of the too abbreviated 
distance, the “ Dead March in Saul ”’ be- 
came a lively galop compared te their 
rate of progression. 

“Oh!” cried Mollie, suddenly, in 
dismay ; “ what will grandmother say 
to my being in love, and engaged, and 
she only gone for four weeks ?”’ 


“Well, then,” suggested Eustis, “I'll 


write and tell her, and add that if she 
will kindly stay away four weeks more 
we will be married into the bargain.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mollie. “ But I'll 
write and tell her, for I never would have 
done such a thing, only it was you, and 
when she knows vou—” 

“Thank you; and I’ll write and tell 
her I only marry you to get you out of 
Mr. Billy Groves’s way.” 

The door was opened suddenly, as 
Eustis knocked, by the delighted Jo- 
hanna, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Miss Mollie! Your grand- 
mamma's come by the late train, most 
unexpected, and she is sitting up in the 
parlor waiting for you.” 
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«“ What a saving of postage!” Mollie 
could not forebear whispering, as in some 
trepidation Eustis followed her in to 
judge how their four weeks’ work would 
be likely to be received. ‘The sweet old 
lady, who turned so kindly to him after 
her rapturous reception of Mollie was, 
to Mr. Eustis’s pleased surprise, no 
strangez to him; she was the same 
whom he had assisted and saved at the 
car-depot. The delight with which she 
recognized him, and the calls she made 
on Mollie’s gratitude, as well as her own, 
decided Eustis on attempting his task of 
explanation that night, &nd it was re- 
warded by success. In fact, so long did 
the trio sit exchanging confessions, con- 
fidences and congratulations that they 
were at length startled by the abrupt 
entrance of Doctor Bob Robbins, ush- 
ered in by the surprised, sleepy, yet ever 
faithful Johanna. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Brown, if these 
are the fashiorts you have brought back 
from town, I can’t say 1 think you will 
be an improvement on our village so- 
ciety, sitting up till three in the morn- 
ing, with Charley Eustis, too, that I’ve 
been hunting everywhere. Mary Rob- 
bins would have him lost or murdered, 
and I’ve been gandering round town 
wherever I saw a light. What in the 
world have you been talking about? 
How queer you all look!” 

“ May not a rhan talk to his own dear 
grandmother, Doctor Robbins, without 
exciting your surprise ?.’ asked Eustis, 
looking up at him and taking the old 


‘lady’s hand fondly in his own. 


“Sets the wind in that quarter!” 
whistled Doctor Bob, in amazement, 
after a quick inspection of Mollie’s flush- 
ing face. ‘Oh, Charley! you artful 
dodger ; when you know I told you this 
very evening that Billy Groves thought 
at last he could see his way clear to pro- 
pose to Mollie to-morrow morning.” 

“Well!” laughed Eustis, consulting 
his watch ; “ it is to-morrow morning al- 
ready ; soif he likes to step in and ask 
her now he can, and I'll get out of Mr. 
Biliy Groves’s way for the last time, but 
I think I know what his answer will be.” 

“So do I; come home at once; 
you've done mischief enough for one 
night. Mrs. Brown and Mollie, if you 


have finished making love to this young 
man, I’d advise you both to go to sleep.” 

But in spite of his indignant lamenta- 
tions over Billy Groves and Daisy How- 
ard, Dr. Robbins could not help owning 
he was delighted with his friend’s 
choice, and after Mrs. Robbins had 
been awakened up to hear the news 
and been properly astonished at an 
event she had secretly hoped and worked 
for, and given the consolation that Dick 
Weston was over head and ears in love 
with Daisy, Dr. Bob felt so consoled for 
the downfall of his pians that he at once 
began new ones in behalf of Mr. Groves, 
having in view a certain pretty widow 
and three interesting children, thus mak- 
ing up to him in quantity for quality. 

“ Another thing, my dear,” he said 
to his sleepy wife; ‘ Mrs. Swinere 
lives right in Billy Groves’s way going 
in and out of town; so handy, you see.” 

It is not often that congratulations 
are so sincere as those given to Mollie 
by her many friends on her marriage, 
and when she returned to them after an 
absence with a wardrobe of such mag- 
nificence that the famous blue silk was 
utterly eclipsed, even their affection 
stood this severe trial to the feminine 
heart, and Mrs. Charles Eustis was as 
loving and loved as Mollie Brown had 
been. 

If Mr. Groves did not see his way 
clearly to the heart of the pretty widow, 
it is certain that she found a way to his, 
and quite a short cut too; for it was 
not long till Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Eustis 
had an opportunity of returning con- 
gratulations to both Miss Howard, as 
the happy Mrs. Dick Weston, and Mrs. 
Billy Groves. The only cause of regret 


‘was that Julius nearly fell a victim to 


his arduous efforts in aiding the destruc- 
tion of so many wedding cakes. ‘This, 
however, afforded grim satisfaction to 
his old Aunt Clementina, she having 
unexpectedly one fine day surprised 
Julius reclining in the garden and lazily 
tinkling the bell on the top of his hoe 
with his toe, thus turning her Hoenom- 
eter into his ‘Toenometer, while the 
young cabbages around him were op- 
pressed by tyrant weeds. No wonder, 
therefore, that she hailed any thing as 
a Nemesis on “ dat ar Julus.” 
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JEANIE’S 


MUFFINS. 





BY MRS. S. S. TENNENT. 





“Oh, Harry, are they not too brown ? 
They look quite burnt!” 

And Jeanie Randolph surveyed rue- 
fully the plate of muffins she held, 
while her young brother stood beside 
her, his hands in his pockets, a soft 
whistle issuing from his lips, and his 
keen, gray eyes fixed too upon the plate 
of muffins. 

“It depends principally upon one’s 
taste,” he answered slowly, having fin- 
ished the tune he was whistling. “ Now 
I, for my part, think they are done to 
aT. What will bethe opinion of Mad- 
ame la Mére, or of Monsieur le Cousin, 
it behooves me not to say. But really, 
Jeanie, they do look beautifully, and I 
feel as if I could demolish the whole 
plateful.” 

And he looked hungrily at the muf- 
fins. 

“You must control your feelings, 
then, Harry,” replied the young cook, 
gayly; “for though I am glad you ap- 
prove of the muffins, yet I am too well 
acquainted with the extent of your ap- 
petite to encourage you in your taste 
for them. There would soon be none 
left. But, hark! There’s the bell now. 
Mother said she would ring as soon 
as she was ready for tea. Do tell 
me, please, is my face very red? Am I 
at all presentable? I don’t want Frank 
Forrester to think 7 am the cook, how- 
ever undeniable the fact is.” 

“Oh, he would never suspect it,” re- 
plied the youth promptly. You have 
only the rose-blush hue that belongs to 
youth and health, and your hands look 
as soft and innocent of work as those of 
the veriest babe. So, fret not thyself, 
sister mine, but hurry and put the things 
on the tray and I will take in tea, and 
you may trust to my ingenuity to ac- 
count for the absence of a dining-room 
servant.” 

A moment later, Harry Randolph, 
carrying the tea-tray, made his entrance 
into the room where his mother and a 
strange gentleman were conversing, ap- 


parently with much interest. Harry 
had met the stranger half an hour be. 
fore, so passing him with merely a smile 
he placed the things on the table and 
turned to his mother, saying, with the 
air of one trying to make the best of 
things : 

“It is a pity our trim Margeret should 
have been summoned home so suddenly 
on account of her sister’s illness. I am 
inclined to think Frank has rarely seen 
so deft a servant. But as she is not 
here we must wait on ourselves, which 
I am sure Frank will not mind.” 

When Harry first spoke Mrs. Ran- 
dolph had given him a look of surprise, 
quickly followed though by a glance 
of suppressed amusement, not to be de- 
tected, however, by thé guest, as he 
politely repeated her son’s words : 

“Yes, I amsure Frank will not mind.” 
Then, as they seated themselves at the 
table, she asked : “ Your sister, Harry! 
Why does she not come in?” 

“T took a peep at her as I passed the 
library door,” he answered, readily; 
‘and she looked so comfortable reclin- 
ing on the sofa, absorbed in a book of 
poetry, that I dare say she is still read- 
ing. Shall I give hera call?” 

But he had scarcely spoken when the 
door opened and Jeanie entered, and as 


Frank Forrester was presented and, 


raised his eyes to her sweet, girl face, 
he thought he had never seen one more 
lovely. There was a gentleness of ex- 
pression in the large brown eyes which 
met his own so gravely ; a look of firm- 
ness about the mouth as she uttered the 
usual words of greeting, and withal, a 
refinement of manner irresistibly attract- 
ive. The conversation flowed on 
pleasantly enough, and though Jeanie 
did not take much part in it, she showed 
a good deal of interest, and, indeed, of 
curiosity, whenever Frank spoke of his 
Uncle George ; her uncle too, for they 
were second cousins—though she had 
never seen him, and from what she had 
heard of him she believed him to be ec- 
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centric and cross. However, he was 
not so portrayed by Frank, who, in his 
pleasant, easy style, was telling them of 
one of the kindnesses of the old gen- 
tleman, for he was their great uncle. 

“ And all that, he can do, for a strang- 
er?” exclaimed Harry, witha ring of 
bitterness, in his clear, young voice ; 
“while he entirely ignores those of his 
flesh and blood, whatever may be their 
necessities. It is very strange, it seems 
to me, and more than strange, it is—” 

But the rest of his sentence was lost 
in the depths of his teacyp as he raised 
it quickly to his lips, for a warning look 
from his mother checked the hasty 
words he would have uttered aloud. 

“It is strange,” Frank agreed, grave- 
ly, apparently noting neither the boy’s 
anger nor his mother’s annoyance; “ but 
it may not always be so.” 

And his eyes rested full upon Jeanie 
for a moment, while a brighter light 
came to them and a cheerier tone to 
his voice, as he dexterously changed the 
subject. ‘ May I beg for another muf- 
fin, Mrs. Randolph? And may I be al- 
lowed to say I have never tasted more 
delicions muffins than these? Your 
cook certainly understands her art to 
perfection. Pray, isshe one of your old 
servants?” Jeanie’s face flushed scar- 
let, and she glanced anxiously at her 
brother. But he was equal to the oc- 
casion, and before Mrs. Randolph could 
speak, replied : 

“We can’t say she is very old in the 
way of years, can we, mother? But 
we have had her all her life, and I hope 
we may keep her sometime longer. We 
are all much attached to her, especially 
Jeanie there who thinks there is no one 
like her; but then they have been to- 
gether a good deal, and Jeanie under- 
oe her thoroughly and appreciates 

_ 

“ How very nice that must be,” re- 
marked Frank, turning toward Jeanie. 
“T have heard and read of the deep at- 
tachment often found between the mis- 
tress and the slave of the South, but I 
have never before come across an ex- 
ample of it. So pray tell me something 
of this paragon of a cook.” 

“There is not much to tell,” Jeanie 
answered, hesitatingly, and with an ap- 
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pealing glance toward Harry; “and 
probably if you knew % 

But here Harry interrupted her and 
came again to the rescue, and this time 
in so decided a manner that any further 
answer was effectually preciuded. The 
pretty cup of French china, from which 
he was carelessly sipping his tea, slipped 
inadvertently (?) from his fingers and 
fell to the floor witha clatter, very much 
increased, if Jeanie had but known it, 
by Harry’s pushing plate and saucer to- 
gether. 

“Oh! Harry, what have you done?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Randolph, in unfeigned 
distress. The chinalI value so highly 
because of its extremeage! I would not 
have had a piece broken for a great 
deal.” 

“ Well, mother mine, don’t worry, for 
it is not broken,” returned Harry. And 
having picked up the cup, he held it tri- 
umphantly aloof whole and without a 
crack, while amid the exclamations of 
genuine surprise and relief from his 
mother, he did not note, and Jeanie 
only half took in,a sudden light in Mr. 
Forrester’s eye, followed by an increase 
of gravity, and a closer observation of 
Jeanie, who never knew how Harry 
managed so cleverly. But she thanked 
him in her heart, for she could not bear 
to think that Frank Forrester—person- 
ally a stranger to her, until this evening, 
though she had heard of him all her 
life—should know that she, Jeanie Ran- 
dolph, descendant of the Virginia Ran- 
dolphs of matchless blue blood and spot- 
less fame, should so far have fallen in 
the social scale as to have become a 
cook. To be sure, up to this time, she 
had only cooked the dantier dishes for 
her mother, and the rougher work had 
been done by a woman whom they hired 
fora few hours each day. But Jeanie 
knew very well that her mother’s purse 
was well nigh empty now, and that when 
the last cent went, there would be noth- 
ing to depend on but the very scanty 
earnings she herself received for a few 
pupils in embroidery she had managed 
to secure. 

These earnings, with economy, might 
suffice to put bread aud meat in their 
mouths, but no more. She would have 
to be cook, housemaid and all, Could 
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she allow her mother, who, all her life 
had been petted aud waited on, to put 
her hands to the menial labor which 
must be done in every household? No! 
a thousand times no! If, indeed, the 
knowledge that she could cook and did, 
would in any way help her mother, 
Frank Forrester and all the world might 
know. But, if not, why mortify her by 
giving the stranger a bit of information 
he could not care for, and which prob- 
ably he would forget as soon as he left 
the house. So slight an impression did 
she think she had made on him. She 
never dreamed that the impression she 
had made was destined to change the 
whole current of her life, and bring to 
her experiences she could scarcely 
have anticipated. 

One evening about a week after Frank 
Forrester’s visit, Jeanie returned home 
from her embroidery teaching in a de- 
pressed state of mind. She was to lose 
four of her eight pupils—they were 
going into the country for the summer 
—and it seemed to her starvation would 
soon overtake her. It might be staved 
off for a while, she wearily commented 
to herself as she passed the dining-room 
door to take off her hat in her own 
room, by selling the silver—old family 
silver that Jeanie valued almost as she 
did her life—her mother’s jewelry and 
lace, and some handsome, old-fashioned 
pieces of furniture, all of which they 
had managed to save at the end of the 
Civil War, which had cost them Mr. 
Randolph’s life, their home and fortune. 
But after that money was gone there 
would be nothing. And yet she must 
not be despondent before her mother, 
who leaned on her so entirely. Nor 
must Harry know how badly she felt, 
for he would threaten again, as he had 
threaterfed once or twice before, to leave 
the office of the prominent lawyer with 
whom he was taking a thorough course 
of law, and seek employment in one of 
the numerous storesof the town. Any 
thing was better than that, and Jeanie 
shuddered at the thought of Harry’s 
standing behind acounter. In the pride 
of her bright young womanhood she 
could not understand that honest labor, 
however lowly in the eyes of the world, 
can never degrade, but that the noblest 


lives are often those given to “ the com- 
mon round, the trivial task.” 

But all thoughts of misgiving for the 
future were dispelled for the time being, 
as Jeanie saw a letter lying upon a table 
in her room addressed to her in an old- 
fashioned, legible hand-writing. She 
had not many correspondents, and a 
letter was an unusual event, especially 
a letter ina strange writing ; so opening 
it quickly and with curiosity, she read 
the following : 


“GRAHAM HALL, June 15. 

“ DEAR JANE: You will doubtless be 
surprised to hear from me, but I write 
to make an offer to you, which, after 
serious thought, I have decided upon, 
In consideration of the present strait- 
ened circumstances of your mother, I 
am willing to make her the very liberal 
allowance of $100 per month during her 
life, on the condition that you come and 
make your home with me for one year 
at least, and longer, if I so choose. If 
you conclude to come, your own wants 
and necessities, and what pocket-money 
I think it best for you to have, I will 
myself supply, and I request an answer 
from you immediately. 

“You are probably well aware of the 
little interest I have taken in your 
mother (at one time my favorite niece) 
since her marriage, years ago, against 
my express wish, and but for the inter- 
vention of Frank Forrester I should not 
feel inclined to make so liberal an offer. 
But he has spoken kind words for and 
of you, and I have promised him to 
do as he desired. With it I make the 
stipulation that while you are with me 
your mother and brother refrain from 
visiting you, though, of course, you will 
be at liberty to communicate with them 
at your pleasure. Also, I beg that you 
will call me ‘ Mr. Graham,’ wot ‘ Uncle 
George,’ and you I shall call ‘ Jane.’ 
These new-fangled notions of changing 
the names borne with honor by one’s 
grandmother or great-grandmother 1 
do not approve, and Jane is an old 
family name you have reason to be 
proud of. 

“Frank Forrester has begged me not 
to mention his name in this affair, 
but I deemed it due him that you 
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should know to whom you owe this 
roposal. 
“ Awaiting your immediate reply, I 
am, Yours truly, 
“ GEORGE GRAHAM.” 


The color in Jeanie’s face deepened 
as she read till the last word was 
reached, when, throwing herself on the 
sofa, with the letter still in her hand, 
she exclaimed below her breath : 

“Go there! I believe I would rather 
starve |” 

But as the first burst of indignation 
passed the real advantages of the offer 
arrayed themselves before her mind 
with a strength she could not gainsay 
nor resist. For her mother’s sake, for 
Harry’s, she must accept this proposal, 
however tinpalatable to herself. And, 
after all, it might not be so bad, and it 
might be for only a year. Mr. Gra- 
ham, whatever else he might appear 
from his letter, was sincere and honest 
enough, almost to discourtesy, indeed ; 
and surely it was better to know just 
how things really were than to be placed 
ina false position. Her mother had 
often talked to her of “ Graham Hall,” 
which was a beautiful place, and no 
doubt there would be pleasant neigh- 
bors. Frank Forrester himself owned 
the adjacent farm, had he not said ; and 
as she recalled his visit and the words 
Mr. Graham had written of him, she 
wondered, with a hot blush of shame, if 
he had really known how very badly off 
they were; if he had suspected she was 
the cook ; and that those muffins were 
the work of her hands? And then she 
tfemembered with a start that sudden 
gleam in his eye which had puzzled her, 
and which she had failed to interpret. 
Surely, surely, he had guessed the de- 
ception she and Harry had been at so 
much pains to practice on him. And 
now she felt she actually disliked Frank 
because of his interposition with Mr. 
Graham. But she could treat him ¢oolly, 
would ignore him, could let him see 
once for all that she did not thank him 
on her own account for his intervention, 
which she would never have accepted 
but for her mother’s sake. And with 
this conciusion, and the determination 
to make the best of things now she had 
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decided to go, she went quickly to her 
mother, showed her the important let- 
ter, and, after a long talk with her, 
wrote to her uncle the following epistle : 


“‘ JONESVILLE, June 17. 
“ DEAR MR. GRAHAM: 

“ Yours of June 15th I have duly re- 
ceived, and I reply immediately, as you 
request. I have considered your pro- 
posal, and I agree to it. If you will let 
me know when you wish to receive me, 
I shall be ready to place myself at your 
disposal. Yours truly, 

“© JANE RANDOLPH.” 


And with a dash of the pen under 
“« Jane,” and a wry face (for she hated 
the name) Jeanie sealed and addressed 
the letter and gave it to Harry to mail, 
feeling that now a new leaf of her life 
had, indeed, been turned. 

* *# * ** * 

It was a warm afternoon in the early 
Fall, and-on thefront porch of an old- 
fashioned but handsome country resi- 
dence, two gentlemen were seated, 
smoking. ‘There had been silence be- 
tween them for several moments,broken, 
at length, by the older one, who, taking 
his meerschaum from his mouth, and 
carefully knocking the ashes out inte a 
very pretty modern-looking ash-receiver, 
placed conveniently near on a ‘small 
table, turned his eyes directly upon his 
companion and said slowly: “ So you 
want to marry her, Frank ?” 

The younger man answered promptly 
enough, perhaps a trifle impatiently : 
“Indeed, I do, uncle, as I have been 
telling you. It has been the dearest 
wish of my heart, ever since she came 
here—indeed, I believe ever since I first 
saw her, and guessed she had made with 
her own hands the muffins I enjoyed so 
much, though she did her best to keep 
the fact from my knowledge.” And he 
smiled at the recollection, 

“And do you remember, Frank,” 
asked Mr. Graham, gravely, “that this 
slip of a girl has not a cent of her 
own ?” 

“ Of course, I do, and am glad of it. 
I have quite enough for both, and if I 
can but win her, I shall not care how 
poor she is.” 

“So it isa case of real iove and love 
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at first sight,” the old man went on,a 
touch of satire in his voice. ‘“ And 
do you fancy she has proved as sus- 
ceptible as you, and has fallen a victim 
to your charms in the three months she 
has been with me?” 

“ Ah, there is the rub,” exclaimed 
Frank, not noting the other’s tone. “I 
can not tell whether she likes me or not. 
Sometimes, I feel as if she would never 
care for me, and again, a tone, a gesture, 
a glance, a mere nothing, as it were; fills 
me with joy, and makes me believe I 
may after awhile, be able to gain her 
heart. It must soon be decided one 
way or the other though, and before I 
put my fate to the test, I have spoken 
to you, thinking that the least I can do; 
for you have been very kind to me, 
uncle,” and he looked gratefully at his 
companion. 

“ Humph,” returned Mr. Graham, 
somewhat ungraciously. Then, after a 
seconds pause: “Do you think Jane 
could say the same thing?” 

“T think she could and would,” re- 
plied Frank, eagerly. ‘ Only yesterday 
she told me she was so much happier 
here than she-ever dreamed she could 
be, and that she had been altogether 
mistaken in the opinion she had formed 
of you before meeting you.” 

“ Ah, indeed! I suppose she thought 
I was an ogre before she came to live 
here,” returned Mr. Graham, dryly. “I 
am happy if I have succeeded in dispell- 
ing that illusion.” 

The young man flushed slightly at the 
interpretation put upon his words, but 
did not speak, and Mr. Graham con- 
tinued: “ Pray, Frank, has she ever ex- 
pressed her gratitude to you for being 
the cause of writing for her?” and he 
eyed Frank closely as he spoke. 

“On the contrary,” replied Frank, 
quickly, “ she has taken special pains to 
let me see she has not the least feeling 
of gratitude (as you call it) for my inter- 
ference ; at least, she didat first ; lately, 
somehow, the subject is never alluded 
to, we have so much else always to talk 
about. But, uncle, now you have intro- 
duced the topic, I should like to say, I 
think you were not quite fair to me in 
that you mentioned me, when I begged 
especially I should be quite left out of 


the affair. You must know it was your 
own good heart and sense of justice 
that really prompted the offer, when | 
had stated to you the true condition of 
Mrs. Randolph’s affairs ; I have wanted 
to say this before, but I have never had 
the chance and—” 

“Tut, tut, Frank,” interrupted Mr, 
Graham, ‘“ what is done can’t be undone, 
so don’t talk about the past ; besides if 
I acted to the best of my judgment 
and conscience, surely you ought not to 
find fault. But there, I hear Jane's 
voice now, singing as she comes up the 
walk ; you had better go to meet her.” 

“ That I will, right gladly ” exclaimed 
the young man, springing up alertly and 
carelessly throwing away his_ half. 
finished cigar, while a brighter light 
came to his dark eyes. “ And I have 
your permission to address her ?” 

“Of course, of course, if you choose 
to make a fool of yourself,” the old man 
grumbled. 

But the smile with which he watched 
Frank’s retreating form was due more 
to an inward sense of satisfaction than 
to any appreciation of his nephew’s lack 
of wisdom. And the sigh which 
followed the smile, was given to the 
memory of his own long past youth, 
when he too had gone forth to meet his 
love. 

But Frank and Jeanie were entering 
the library bya side door ; she with her 
hands full of flowers, which she had been 
gathering. ‘‘ And you are never home, 
sick?” he asked eagerly, as he stood by 
and watched her arrange the flowers in 
a dish placed there for them. 

“ Homesick ? No,” she returned 
promptly, and with a quick, introspec- 
tive glance, wondering why she had not 
felt that sickness, which is the dreariest 
of all. “ And it seems strange, too, for! 
had scarcely ever before been separated 
from my mother or Harry. But it is s0 
lovely here ; Mr. Graham is‘so different 
from what I expected, and—and—you 
are all so good to me.” She raised her 


‘eyes slowly to his, but dropped them 


quickly. Surely with her woman’s in- 
stinct, she must have guessed from his 
expression, the words that were almost 
on his lips. She hurried on: “Iam 
very happy here, and if I could only see 
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JEANIE’S 


mother or Harry sometimes, I should 
have nothing to regret. And I want 
to say to you—I have been wanting to 
say it for some time—that you must not 
think me ungrateful ; I have wished to 
thank you for your kind words of me 
after having seen me only once, and 
then—”’ 

Here she paused a second and blushed 
painfully, but hastened on : 

“T knew from the first I owed to 
you the change in my life—the kind 
offer of Mr. Graham, which brought 
comfort and happiness* to my dear 
mother, and I was ungracious enough 
not to acknowledge to you the debt I 
owed. Can you forgiveme? You can 
not understand, perhaps, a girl’s pride ; 
nor do you know, I am sure, the straits 
to which we were drifting. The very 
evening I first met you, indeed.” 

But here he interrupted her deter- 
mined!y, a smile on his lips she did not 
wholly understand. 

“Hush, Jeanie, child! It is non- 
sense asking me to forgive you. As if 
you had ever offended me, or could 
ever offend me! And, indeed, I do 
not think my uncle was influenced by 
me to the extent he chose you to imag- 
ine. His own sense of justice urged 
him to pursue the course he did, quite 
as much as any words of mine.” 

She made a slight gesture of dissent, 
and exclaimed : 

“T do not think so ; you are the only 
person who has much influence over 
him. For you he would do any thing, 
even offer a home to a penniless young 
woman.” 

“And thereby bring into his own 
dreary life a sweetness it has not known 
for many a long year,” he said, gently. 
“ And into mine—what shall Isay? A 
joy, a happiness beyond words ; for, 
oh! Jeanie, do you not see that I love 
you with a strong, true love that has 
come to me like a revelation? Will 
you not try to love me inreturn? Will 
you not be my wife?” 

He took the hands which were now 
nervously playing with the sweet, bright 
flowers, and would have pressed them 
to his lips. But she drew back, startled, 
while the rosy color dyed cheek and 
brow, and the eyes, a moment before 
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drooping under his gaze, now met his 
firmly. 

“Your uncle,” she said, gravely, 
“ you have forgotten what you owe him.” 

“JT owe him nothing that could pre- 
vent my addressing you,” he exclaimed, 
“but if it is any satisfaction, let me say 
that he knows of my love for you. In 
his house, under his protection, I could 
do no less than tell him of it, and, oh, 
Jeanie—” 

But here he was interrupted, for the 
door leading into the hall was at this 
moment abruptly opened ; a young man 
entered hastily, and springing forward 
toward Jeanie, threw his aim familiarly 
around her, exclaiming : 

“Well, here you are at last, and I’m 
glad enough to find you! It is not so 
much fun wandering round in a strange 
house, not knowing behind which closed 
door the dread governor may be abid- 
ing, ready any moment to pounce upon 
a fellow. But, I say, Jeanie, how pretty 
you’re looking! Fine living agrees 
with you, as I said it would. And what 
a stunning dress !” 

And the youth ceased speaking to 
admire his sister’s appearance, which 
well he might, for ease and comfort, 
and, above all, this new happiness 
which had come to her, had made a 
very lovely personage of Miss Jeanie 
Randolph. 

“ But you have not spoken to Frank,” 
she said, as she returned her brother’s 
greeting and laughingly met his glance 
of admiration. 

“ Pray, excuse me,” Harry said, ad- 
vancing toward Frank and taking his 
offered hand, “ and attribute my want of 
politeness to my astonishment at my 
sister’s radiant appearance.” 

Then, a sudden thought seeming to 
strike him, he continued, demurely : 

“But, perhaps I intrude ; perchance, 
I am interrupting an important conver- 
sation.” 

“Indeed, you certainly are,” replied 
Frank, gravely, “ for I have just offered 
my heart and hand to your sister, and 
was awaiting her reply when you came 
in.” 

‘¢And what is that reply?” asked 
Harry, turning quickly towards his sis- 
ter. 
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Jeanie flushed crimson, hesitated a 
moment, then stepped forward, and 
placing her hand in Frank’s, said sim- 
ply, but with indescribable grace : 

“ The reply is, that I accept both.” 

“Then ‘bless you, my children,’” 
exclaimed MHarry, melodramatically. 
“And now, that you two seem so 
pleased with one another, I shall seek 
the governor.” 

“ You will not have far to go, then,” 
a sharp voice said, and turning quickly, 
Harry found himself face to face with 
Mr. Graham, who, unperceived, had en- 
tered through the window opening upon 
the porch. 

“ Oh, Mr. Graham,” exclaimed Jeanie 
earnestly,approaching the old gentleman 
and laying her hand on his arm, “ please 
forgive Harry’s entering your house in 
this way. I am sure he has not meant 
to be disrespectful, and I beg you to 
overlook this boyish freak.” 

“Yes, pray forgive me, sir,” said 
Harry, with a winning grace that took 
the old gentleman’s heart by storm. “I 
am the bearer of a letter from my 
mother, in answer to yours, but this 
way of entering your house is, indeed, 
only a boyish freak, of which I am 
ashamed.” i 

“T have been a _ boy myself,” Mr. 
Graham answered, graciously, “ and can 
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make due allowances for one. You ar 
welcome to ‘Graham Hall,’ for your 
own sake as well as for Jane’s.” 

Later on, Harry turned to Frank and 
exclaimed : 





“ Oh, by the way, Frank, has Jeanie 
ever told you more of our cook—the 
one you were so interested in, you 
know, who made those muffins the 
evening you took tea with us ?” 

“TI remember those muffins ver 
well,”’ Frank said, with a smile, ‘and if 
Jeanie has never told me more of the 
cook, I have in some way managed to 
find out a great deal about her. Indeed, 
I hope I may be able to prevail on her 
to make some of those same muffins for 
me in my own house.” 

“Then you knew all along,” said 
Harry, crestfallen. 

But Jeanie only asked, archly : 

“ Must the cook wait till you are if 
your own house? May she not make 
some of her muffins for tea to-night. 
Will not Mr. Graham allow ?” 

“ Certainly,” the old gentleman re 
plied, courteously. Then, with a smile, 
he added : 

“ Indeed, I am inclined to think any 
thing so excellent a cook chooses to do 
in my house she may, since she has 80 
pleased and satisfied me by captivating 
my nephew, Frank!” 
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*T was Sunday morning, calm and fair, and Baby's natal day, 

Since first we saw our little one, three Junes had passed away ; 

Three summers, in their loveliness, upon her face had smiled ; 

And, as we kissed the fair white brow, we prayed, ‘‘ God bless the child.” 


’Twas on that day the Baby went to God's dear house of prayer, 
So proud and happy then we felt, again to take her there ; 

And as we watched her little feet run down the shady way. 

We thought of how she went to church one other sweet June day. 


A helpless white-robed infant then—it was the christening morn, 

And to the font, by loving arms, so fondly she was borne ; 

But now she patters down the aisle in all her childish grace, 

With Heaven's own brightness in her eyes, God's sunshine on her face. 


Those earnest eyes ! how wonderingly they gazed on all around, 

And what a smile shone from their depths when first the organ’s sound 
Stole softly through the sunlit aisles upon her listening ear, 

While from the choir the Morning Hymn arose so full and clear. 


Ah, baby, on your upturned face, in all its sweet surprise, 

The angels, surely, from above looked down with tender eyes ; 
Perchance some glimpse of what they are to us in you was given, 
For, little one, of such as you God’s kingdom is in Heaven. ° 
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A CORNER IN COAL 


BY BELINDA BLENHEIM. 


“We are going out West to grow up 
with the country.” 

This was the condensed statement of 
the ambitions and prospects of Henry 
and Mary Wallace on their wedding- 
day. Most people who heard it were 
surprised and not a little disappointed. 
Quite a different course had been map- 
ped out for the “ brillignt young Wal- 
lace’ by admiring and prophetic friends. 
He had given promise of mighty things 
during his college career, and to go “ out 
west ’’ seemed to be turning his back on 
all advancement. Mary, too, was the 
most brilliant of her class, and that she 
could bury herself on a farm seemed to 
the knowing ones to be extinguishing her 
talents. The marriage, which, no doubt, 
was a “ cut-and-dried affair,’’ took place 
the day following the commencement 
exercises in which Mary took such a dis- 
tinguished part, and their wedding-jour- 
ney was in the direction of the setting 
sun. They had but a small sum of 
money to take with them, and with it 
they settled down on a “squatter’s”’ 
claim in the State of Illinois. Although 
the land cost them comparatively noth- 
ing, the building, stocking and break- 
ing of the prairie nearly depleted their 
little treasury But they were supremely 
happy. Hope pointed toa future not 
far away when their desert of a prairie 
would blossom as a rose, or, rather, 
when the roses would develop into some- 
thing more substantial ; when, as Henry 
would say, “the money would fairly vo/7 
into their coffers.” So they planted, and 
they sowed, and they reaped and they 
mowed, like the farmer’s boy in the old 
song ; they toiled early and late, and ate 
the bread of labor. 

Their first crop was the beginning of 
disappointments. They had planted 
mostly corn, and that year the corncrop 
throughout the west was worthless, a 
blight having fallen on it. But as these 
Pioneers had calculated on some re- 
verses, they soon recovered their spirits. 

“One good crop will atone for it all,” 
Henry said, and in view of better luck 


he had some more of his land broken, 
and in the spring put it all down in corn. 
And this year it did turn out well; every 
stalk bore its full quota of ears, and 
every ear filled out splendidly. But corn 
went steadily down in the market until 
the day when Henry hauled the last of his 
to town, when he only received enough 
money to reimburse him for labor hired 
and to pay for their summer’s groceries. 

“* Never mind, Mary,” he said, “ better 
luck next time. Meanwhile, this boy of 
ours is a small fortune by himself.’’ 

And Mary quite agreed with him on 
that point ! 

Henry now decided to build large 
cribs to hold the next big crop of corn 
so asto wait for higher prices. In order 
to do this he had to borrow money and 
give a mortgage on the farm, ‘The fol- 
lowing season was so dry that every thing 
parched up that was planted. The cattle 
had to be driven seven miles for water,and 
out of thirteen wells which from time to 
time had been dug on the place, only 
sufficient water for household purposes 
could be obtained. The farmers in that 
section. did little else that summer but 
scramble for water. No crop, of course, 
and the next year was so rainy that 
Henry was obliged to literally “‘ paddle 
his own canoe ” to get to a neighbor's or 
to town. All this was before the intro- 
duction of the drainage system now in 
vogue in Illinois, and these are facts 
which any curious person may verify by 
inquiring of any old resident of the 
prairies within a hundred and fifty miles 
of Chicago. 

And now, for the first time, the Wal- 
laces had the fever and ague, and every 
one knows the depressing effect of that 
disease. So, with it all, you may suppose 
that things looked rather blue to them 
at this period. They were obliged to 
effect another loan on the farm, giving 
a second mortgage to the same man who 
held the first, one Lansing, who kept 
the principal store in the village, and 
who, it was whispered, had mortgages 
on half the land thereabout. He was 
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secretly very willing to lend them the 
money, as he knew if he did not some 
one else would, and at the foreclosure 
sale, upon which he fully reckoned, he 
would have a troublesome bidder against 
him. He was careful to include the ac- 
count at his store, and the accumulated 
unpaid interest in the new claim, all of 
which was fair enough, but. he shaped 
the notes so that the wsury was not ap- 
parent which he actually did demand. 

This is the way many hard-working 
farmers in a new country are robbed and 
victimized. 

The Wallaces had now become shabby 
in their clothing, and resorted to all 
manner of small economies in their do- 
mestic affairs, which every experienced 
householder knows to be the most un- 
satisfying kind of extravagance. 


However, things brightened somewhat . 


the next year. Upto August the weath- 
er had been favorable. Corn was doing 
splendidly. ‘ Never saw a finer stand 
of corn,” was the verdict of the neigh- 
bors. Henry had harvested and threshed 
his small grain, which had yielded ex- 
ceptionally well. The granaries were 
filled with wheat and oats, and near by 
were great stacks of yellow straw that 
looked to have more promise than they 
contained. It was a sultry afternoon, 
and Mary, after putting her two little 
ones to sleep, was fain to throw herself 
down to take a much-needed rest; but 
she noticed that it had suddenly become 
very dark, and looking out, she saw two 
ominous-looking clouds in the north- 
west. Mary never knew why she be- 
came alarmed, unless it was by a Heav- 
en-born instinct; but she flew to her 
babies, and snatching them up, she 
went to the cellar with them. And none 
too soon. The storm burst on the little 
house, and in an instant every thing 
was swept away by the fearful tornado. 
Their prairie home was obliterated from 
the face of the earth ; nothing but bro- 
ken sticks, glass, plastering, dishes, and 
all the aébris of desolation remained of 
it. Crops, both gathered and ungath- 
ered, were scattered for miles and miles. 
Horses and cattle were hurled across 
the fields and dashed to pieces. Weeks 
afterward the baby’s little red shoe 
was found two miles away, stuck on a 
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The kitchen stove was car- 
ried a mile in a slough, uninjured, ex. 


fence-pole. 


cept the loss of one leg. A hen which 
had stolen a nest in the ash-barrel, and 
was industriously doing her level best 
to keep up the poultry census, was 
landed, barrel, eggs and all, in the 
United States mail car, which happened 
to be standing on the track half a mile 
from Wallace’s; and biddy, though a 
little surprised at her hurried removal, 
settled down on her eggs, and showed 
fight when any one approached. 

Henry, who had gone to a neighbor’s, 
and was returning when the storm broke, 
laid down on the road, and so escaped 
the danger. When he got home and 
found his dear ones all safe and sound, 
he was overwhelmed with joy, and felt 
that the loss of his property was as 
nothing. 

But their year’s labor, and a good 
deal else, was destroyed, all the same, 
and they had to commence all over 
again. A great many others were in 
the path of that memorable storm, and 
were equal sufferers with them. Help 
was sent from all over the country. 
Boxes of clothing, farm implements and 
seed were generously donated and 
righteously distributed, and even lum- 
ber to partly rebuild. The victims of 
that never-to-be-forgotten storm had 
every reason to believe in the blessed- 
ness of human nature. 

When Henry planted his seed the 
next spring, it was with less hope than 
at any previous time. Something would 
be lymg in wait, he knew, to frustrate 
all his plans. He almost made up his 
mind that God himself was against the 
prairie farmer. What was the use to 
try against such odds? 

His temper was not very sweet in 
those days, and his poor wife was often 
made to wince in consequence. 

He came in from town one day—he 

was frequently in town now—and going 
straight to the kitchen, where Mary, in 
much weakness and weariness, was pre- 
pating the dinner, sat down and watched 
her for a time in silence. His heart 
sunk within him as he saw how hope- 
lessly she moved about, and how thin 
and worn she was. 

“ Mary,” said he, at length, “ don’t 
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you think we had better give this thing 
up and go back to the East? I am 
clear, downright tired of this confound- 
ed country. We can never get on here. 
I believe I am not fit for a farmer. 
There isn’t a man in the county but 
looks down on me, and despises me. 
Talk about aristocracy! I never knew 
such an aristocratic set of people as 
these prairie farmers. They will make 
a great parade of the equality of man, 
and “ I’m-as-good-as-you ” principles, 
but in practice they are bloated aristo- 
crats; only their standard is a little dif- 
ferent from that which governs other 
cues. In place of birth and blood 
they have work ; instead of education 
and refinement—wors ; and as to the 
almighty dollar, while they all want it, 
they respect no man for having it, un- 
less he works, works, works! Their 
highest praise of any one is that he is a 
hard worker. ‘To fall short of the test 
isto be nowhere and nothing. No one 
likes to be looked down upon by his fel- 
low creatures, and I confess I am not 
satisfied at all. When I came out here 
I had a rather vague idea that my edu- 
cation and possible talents might be of 
service to the country; but, dear me, 
Molly, you see I am not even noticed by 
the most ignorant laborer. And I am 
sure I have worked, too; but as I do 
not set up work as a god and fall down 
and worship it, I am to them as an here- 
tc.” 

Henry, it will be seen, had on his col- 
ored spectacles to-day, and imagined 
things were actually as they seemed 
through the’ smoked glass. 

“But, Harry, how are we to manage 
to get away from here? Illy as things 
look, this is still home, and we cannot 
abandon it, can we?” 

“Not exactly abandon it Mary, but 
Lansing to-day offered me one hundred 
and fifty dollars to quit claim to him. 
The first mortgage will be due in the 
fall, and if he commences proceedings 
It will be foreclosed you know. Of 
Course, we would havea year to redeem, 
in, but we could hardly be able to do it, 
a8, of course, the costs added to the 
original note would make it very much 
More. But even if we did redeem 
there’s the second mortgage staring us 

VoL., CXIV.—25. 


in the face, and it is accumulating in- 
terest all the time you know. For what 
Lansing will give us now, we can get 
back to the east, and you know once 
there we will be all right. I can havea 
professorship in X—— college any 
time.” 

Mary did not want to give up now. 
They had fought against odds so long 
it seemed hard not to stay long enough 
to conquer. It was going against her 
nature to yield now; but it ended in 
her saying: ‘“ Well, Harry, do as you 
think best,” and Henry went the second 
time to town that day to formally accept 
Mr. Lansing’s offer and arrange for the 
transfer of title. 

He took the railway track, as he 
chose to walk, thereby saving a miie 
and a-half of the journey. It ran close 
to the pasture which adjoined the house 
garden, and cut through a corner of 
their land. Soon after gaining the iron 
high way, he observed two men walking 
rapidly from a neighboring field, and 
gaining the track a few rods ahead 
of him. A train coming up they all 
stepped off to give it the “ right of way,” 
and the strangers noticing Henry for 
the first time waited until he came up 
with them. They “ passed the time of 
day ” with him, and then they all pro- 
ceeded together conversing, after the 
manner of men on the public highway. 
They were evidently gentlemen, Henry 
thought, and wondered what they were 
after in the fields, while they in turn 
were mildly surprised to meet a person 
of so cultivated an accent and manner 
as this roughly and shabbily dressed 
farmer. It was not then as common a 
sight as now ; a farmer whose mind has 
been cultivated in spite of his untoward 
surroundings. Agricultural men in these 
times have more time to devote to 
the world of letters, and the world of 
letters has come within his very 
doors. 

However, these strangers were not 
long in ascertaining Henry’s wherea- 
bouts, and his nomenclature. They 
evinced more interest at this stage of 
affairs than the circumstances seemed 
to warrant, and before they had tra- 
versed half the distance to the little 
town they had managed to obtain a 
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pretty fair idea of the situation of mat- 
ters and things. 
* * * * * * 
Late that evening, Mary after putting 
her little ones to bed, sat down in the 
door-way to await her husband’s return. 


He had never once been out so late be-. 


fore, and while she was of too courage- 
ous and hopefula nature to be alarmed, 
yet she felt very lonely and sad. But 
the magical beauty of the evening 
calmed and rested her before she was 
aware of it. The moon was at the full, 
and it shed its silvery luster on a scene 
of enchantment. A slight breeze rustled 
in the shrubbery ; a solitary cottonwood 
tree with its shining leaves shimmering in 
the moonlight made a vivid picture, and 
beyond lay the fields of corn,which in the 
light of the garish day, mocked the be- 
holder with false promises by the chari- 
table mantle of the queen of heaven lit 
up to ineffable loveliness, with no 
thought of dollars to mar the effect. 

Mary fell asleep with her head against 
the door ; a peaceful tranquil sleep, such 
as “ He giveth his beloved.” 

It was quite midnight when she was 
awakened by hearing her husband ap- 
proach, Even at a distance, and in the 
uncertain moonlight she could see that 
he was wonderfully excited. 

“Harry, what is the matter? What 
makes you late? Oh, Harry, tell me 
what ails you ?” 

She advanced to meet him as she 
spoke. He took her hands; his own 
were icy cold. 

“ Mollie darling, are you good at being 
surprised,” he said. “Can you'bear a 
little good news, after all the bad I have 
had to tell you for years? For oh, Mol- 
lie dear, my news is almost too wonder- 
ful to be true.” 

They came into the house together. 

“ Harry tell me what is it ?” and then 

laughed a little. ‘“ Oh, Harry, you are 
joking, I know. You have some bad, 
very bad news to tell me, and this is your 
way of breaking it. Speak on, I’ve a 
heart for any fate.” 
_ “Mollie, hear me. We are rich! 
Mollie, rich! A wonderful thing has 
happened tous. Come, let us sit down in 
the door-way and I'll tell you about 
ig 
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Of course, Mary did not believe it. 
How could she? But she said not a 
word, but looked at him steadily in the 
moonlight. But in spite of all her dis- 
belief, that night has ever since been a 
landmark to her. 

“It is coal, Mollie, that has made our 
fortune. Our farm is over a coa! mine, 
and listen, Mollie, I have been paid in 
cash to-day thirty-five thousand dollars 
for the privilege of mining it for seven 
years, and am to receive a royalty on 
every ton of coal besides. Some gen- 
tlemen from New York have been here 
for several weeks, and have had experts 
at work, and they found the coal on 
Robinson’s farm, just north of us. Théy 
prefer placing the works on our place, 
for the reason that the railroad is 
already on a corner of it. They will 
sink their shaft there. Of course, Rob- 
inson will get well paid, too, and will 
make a handsome thing out of it. 

“Mr. Lansing, by some means un- 
known to me, was induced to give up 
all his claim on our property. Here are 
the papers. This is the satisfaction of 
mortgages, and these are the notesI 
executed to him. Iam satisfied that he 
got wind of the coal scheme, and 
wanted us to get away, so he could 
have all the benefit when the plan 
matured.” 

“Oh, Harry, do you think so?” 

“TI do think so, and am glad his 
covetousness has brought him nothing. 
It was only the accident of meeting the 
gentlemen on the track that saved us. 
They were about to approach Lansing 
on the subject, as he had represented 
to them, incidentally, that he had the 
legal title to the farm. But never mind 
now. What I want at present is to get 
away from here at once. There is no 
manner of use in remaining here longer. 
I can rent my chances of a crop to Rob- 
inson for a fair division of the profits of 
the in-gathering. Can not we pack up 
our belongings and leave before some 
calamity befalls our possessions again ? 
What’s your idea, little woman ?” 

The little woman was too utterly 
stunned by the new condition of things, 
and by the sudden uplifting of heavy 
burdens, to have any opinion in opposl- 
tion to her lord and master’s. So the 
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result was that the same hour the next 
night found them ez route for Boston. 
* * * * * * 

In the year 1882 Mary Wallace, with 
her son and daughter, made a journey 
to the old home in Illinois. Nearly 
seven years previously her husband had 
died very suddenly of heart disease, 
and since his death she had heard not a 
thing of the property in the west. 
Every year since they left up to the 
time of his death he had handed her a 
check for five thousand dollars, which 
he would laughingly say was his “ corn 
crop,” or his “coal royalty.” This he 
had punctually and faithfully invested 
in United States bonds for her, and al- 
ways insisted it must not be broken 
upon, but saved with the original thirty- 
five thousand as a fund of her own. 
The result was that she found herself a 
wealthy woman when she was left a 
widow, but would gladly have lain down 
every penny of her fortune for one more 
smile from the lips beloved. And so 
great and absorbing was her sorrow 
that from the time of his death she 
never thought of her farm or the coal 
mine until now. 

And it was more to see the old place, 
and show her children where they were 
born, than for any pecuniary interest 
that she now took the joutney. She 
had never been back since she left it 
that July night so many years ago. 

The day she arrived at the old place, 
her lawyer in the east received a telegram 
from her : 

“Come out to us at once. Important.” 

Mr. Pettibone sent a hasty message 
to his wife, and snatching his hat from 
its accustomed peg, started by an imme- 
diate train. When he arrived at the 
appointed place, he found a curious 
state of affairs. 

No coal was known to be within 
twenty miles of the Wallace farm, nor 
had any prospecting for it been heard 
of by the oldest inhabitant. Not only 
that, but the farm was actually found 
to be deeded to Lansing by Henry 
Wallace for the consideration of one 
hundred and fifty dollars on the very 
day that Henry went to town for that 
purpose. Lansing had lately died, but 
the deed was found’ and its signature 
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quite conclusive. Mr. Lansing’s attor- 
ney (and now administrator of the es- 
tate) stated that owing to the fact that 
Mrs. Wallace had not conveyed her 
right of dower, the land had never been 
resold, but had been rented year by 
year to one Robinson, whose own prop- 
erty adjoined it. The attorney further 
said that he had tried in vain for years 
to get Wallace’s address, and Lansing 
always said that Mrs. Wallace’s signature 
had been promised, and he could not un- 
derstand why they had gone off so hur- 
riedly. Hehad given only one hundred 
dollars to Wallace—the balance was to 
be paid when the deed was perfected. 

That was all that could be discovered 
of the thing. No one could give the 
least explanation of how the thirty-five 
thousand dollars was got, nor the an- 
nual sum which Mr. Wallace received, 

“ And now,” said the Lansing attor- 
ney, “as you say Wallace has been dead 
for seven years, Mrs. Wallace's right of 
dower—which, by the way, is only a 
life interest in this state—is barred. 
The law requires that steps must be 
taken wéthin the seven years. The prop- 
erty now belongs tothe Lansing estate.” 

Mr. Pettibone’s eyes twinkled as they 
separated, and within two hours he 
served notice on the administrator of 
Mr. Lansing’s estate, claiming dower 
for Mrs. Wallace. The fact was that 
the seven years were not up until the 
following day. 

Then both parties came to an agree- 
ment whereby Mrs. Wallace became the 
purchaser of all rights in the land for a 
nominal sum, as, of course, it could not 
be sold to any one else to any advan- 
tage, subject to her claim. . 

Then Mary—plucky little woman !— 
immediately commenced operations to 
prospect for coal, and coal was actually 
found on the farm, and in such profitable 
quantities that to-day a mine is in full 
blast on the little corner of land cut off 
by the railway. 

Mr. Pettibone went back to his home, 
with a large fee in his pocket, firmly 
convinced that Henry Wallace had been 
a gambler in stocks, but he was careful 
not to say soto Mrs Wallace. 

As to Mary, her thoughts on the sub- 
ject are unutterable. 











FOREVER AND FOREVER. 





BY L. W. 





The Hotel Kaaterskill is ablaze with 
lights, and from the ball-room sweetest 
strains of music issue forth, to which 
many dancing feet of gay, happy girls 
and their willing partners are in perfect 
accord. 

It is the last hop of the season. 

The many familiar faces of society- 
people, the brilliant lights, the flowers, 
the music, the gay dresses of the 
women, and the conventional one of 
the men, all combine to lead one’s 
fancy far away from the heart of Rip 
Van Winkle’s realm. 

Yet the attractions are not all within, 
as is evident from the fact that two 
figures are moving slowly away from 
the hotel, down one of the many walks 
leading from it. 

They are both in evening dress, and 
seemingly have but just left the ball- 
room. 

The girl, for she is young and shows 
adorably pretty in the glimmering 
moonlight, has drawn about her shoul- 
ders a heavy wrap of some soft, white 
material, which with her pale, clear 
skin, serves to enhance the darkness of 
her eyes. 

She is slender and graceful, and holds 
her head with the proud poise of a 
young queen. 

The burden of the conversation falls 
upon her, for her companion is strangely 
silent, and scarce removes his eyes 
from her glowing, beautiful face. 

Her remarks are bright and full of 
life, and occasionally a low, delicious 
laugh breaks from her lips. 

It would be difficult to imagine that 
this was the most trying situation of 
her life, and that her heart was sad and 
almost breaking. 

Estelle Geoffries has been through 
her two seasons in that charmed inner 
circle of Philadelphia’s “three hun- 
dred,” and now her training in society’s 
first lesson of perfect self-control, is 
standing her in good stead. 


“ Jack!” she cries, and there is a 
faint thrill of excitement in her cleax. 
young voice. ‘ Do you see that group 
of trees at the end of the walk?” 

“Yes,” he answers, feeling no sur- 
prise at the irrelevancy of her remark, 
since her manner throughout the even- 
ing has been one long surprise to him. 

“T will go just that far with you and 
no further,” she says gayly. ‘‘ We must 
really get back to the hotel. Mamma 
will be wondering at my disappearance.” 

“ Estelle,” he says, stopping still and 
laying his hand upon her arm, while his 
eyes look into her own with a glance 
that is passionate and pleading. “Es. 
telle, have you no other welcome thar. 
this for me after my year’s absence ?” 

He feels her tremble beneath his 
touch, and taking her two hands in his. 
draws her, unresisting, closer to him. 

“My darling, how I have longed fo 
you!” he breathes softly. “I love 
you. Ah, child, how I love you!” 

He bends his head lower and lower 
until his lips almost meet hers. 

With a cry she springs from his arms 
and stands white and trembiing before 
him. 

“ Jack! Jack! Have you forgotten? 
Do you not know?” she gasps, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, and as she 
lifts them her wrap falls aside, showing 
her arms, bare in their soft, round love- 
liness. 

Forgotten! Yes, he had. forgotten 
that one year ago they had parted with 
a miserable misunderstanding between 
them, which only the chance words of 
an acquaintance, whom he had met 
while abroad, had dispelled. Eagerly 
he had returned to America, there only 
to learn that she whom he had _ loved 
since her childhood was betrothed to 
another ! 

Impelled by some strange persistence 
to be with her once more, he had sought 
her presence, and only that afternoon 
had reached the mountains. He had 
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FOREVER AND FOREVER. 


indeed forgotten all else but that they 
were together again, and that he loved 
her, and that she in the days gone by 
had loved him. 

But now, even her words fail to re- 
call him to himself. 

At another time his sense of honor 
would have checked the words trem- 
bling on his lips. 

Surely, among the old majestic hills a 
spirit of witchery is lurking, rising from 
the romantic valleys, the wondrous cas- 
cades and the deep ravines, and obscur- 
ing all ideas in his mind save one, 
which is to win her to himself again, if 
he can. 

“ Listen to me, dear. I have some- 
thing to say to you, and then if you will 
it, we part forever.” 

His voice is calm, and in some way 
soothes her. She looks up at him, still 
very pale, but with no other sign of the 
emotion which is causing her heart to 
beat so rapidly. 

“That I love you and have always 
loved you, you know very well; you 
also now know that there was no real 
cause for our separation a year ago. 
Has your heart changed toward me 
during this time, Estelle? Have you 
ceased to care for me?” 

“Ah! you are cruel,” her trembling 
lips falter. 

“ Answer me,” he says, almost stern- 
ly, “ do you love me still ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, with 
burning cheeks and lowered eyes, her 
answer comes faintly as though greatly 
against her will : 

“T love you, Jack. I shall love you 
always.” 

She lifts her hand to her soft, fair 
throat, as if to stifle a sob that has risen 
there. 

“ My darling!”” he exclaims, and a 
glad light comes to his eyes as he looks 
at her standing before him in her fair, 
girlish beauty. . 

Then taking again her two hands in 
his, he begs and entreats her while yet 
there is time to break the engagement 
into which she had entered ina moment 
When, though still loving, she had 
doubted him. 

Every argument in his power he 
brings to bear upon her; but, alas! 
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she only shrinks from him, saying, 
sadly : 

“ No, I can never do what you wish. 
Would you have me break my word ?” 

She looks at him reproachfully. 

“ Will you not think of me:at all?” 
he asks, his last hope dying within him, 
“Tf he loved you as I do, would he not 
be with you to-night ?”’ 

In her heart she knows that this other 
man has never given her such love as 
Jack’s. She is fully aware, had she not 
been her father’s daughter, with wealth 
and ‘position, he never would have 
asked her to be his wife. 

But now at Jack’s words she answers 
bravely in defense of her absent lover. 

Lifting her proud young head, she 
says, looking at him half-defiantly : 

“ George is off on his yacht for a last 
bachelor cruise. We are to be married 
in the fall, you know.” 

By this time they have reached the 
end of the walk, which has brought them 
out to one of the ledges of the mountain. 

In spite of the pain at his heart, and 
he had never before believed it possible 
to feel such pain, Jack involuntarily re- 
calls Cooper’s words : “ From the ledges 
of the Catskills, the world nestles at your 
feet.” But what is the world to him 
now ? 

No word has been spoken since Es- 
telle uttered her last unkind ones, 
which in less than an instant she would 
have given much to have been able to 
recall. 

That he is suffering she plainly sees. 
The hand with which he absently 
strokes his fair mustache trembles be- 
yond his power to control. 

The misery in his face touches her to 
the quick. 

He is unhappy—she alone can make 
him happy, then why should she not ? 

The fairies and the gnomes that in- 
habit these fir-crowned crests, and of 
which many a poet has sung, are surely 
at work to-night in these two young 
hearts. 

“Jack!” she softly cries, slipping 
one hand through his arm, and with 
the other drawing his face down to her 
own. “It shall be as you wish. I 
love you—I will be yours only, forever 
and forever!” 











FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of GovEyY's is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. for- 
eign subscribers should, however, notify us 
as to what pattern they desire before the first of 
the month, as the new postal ruling does not 
allow patterns to be forwarded in letters except as 
merchandise. If you desire them by return mail, 
you should inclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


(38° A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly ; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off haif the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around ; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each ; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the boiice that joins to the strip be- 
tween the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Hou-e dress for lady made of plain 
and figured surah. The underskirt is made with 
kilted fans of the solid color, with the figured 
material cut in turrets over it, bouffante in the 
back sash fastened upon the left side. Bodice 
full at the waist, falling over upon the skirt; 
elbow sleeves, vest of the same material. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of 
plain and striped cheviot, the underskirt is of the 
striped goods, the bodice and overskirt of the 
plain. Pointed bodice with vest. Hat of blue 
felt, trimmed with velvet bow and faced with 
velvet. 

Fic, 3.—Walking costume for lady, made of 
blue cloth, the underskirt is trimmed with rows 
of braid, the overskirt being looped up very high 
upon the left side to display it. Pointed bodice, 
cut square with added piece of cloth, trimmed to 
correspond with the skirt; the bodice is laced 
across in front; cuffs trimmed in the Same man- 
ner. Velvet hat trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 

Fic. 4.—Walking dress of brown checked 
cloth and velveteen... The underskirt is made of 
the velveteen; the over:kirt of cloth, being 
plaited in large plaits hanging straight in front, 
looped up in the back; short basque bodice, 
trimmed with narrow bands of velveteen. Hat 
covered with velvet, figured and embroidered 
cloth, with fancy feathers at the side. 

Fic. 5.—Hat of beige color fancy felt. The 
wide brim is lined with velvet ; it is turned up at 
the back and on the left side. A drapery of 
surah encircles the crown, finishing in an elabor- 
ate cockade bow in front and at the top which sup- 
ports two beige color feathers. 

Fics. 6 and 7.---Back and front view of walk- 
ing costume made of bronze and buff plaid woolen 
goods and brown cashmere. The underskirt is 
made of the plaid material. The polonaise is of 
the cashmere and it falls on the left side, hanging 
straight in front and draped upon the left hip; 
the back drapery is long and full, The right 
side of the skirt is the basque of the polonaise, 
which is pointed, and is draped across the tunic 
in front to the left hip, where it is secured be- 
neath the short left basque of the polonaise. 
The whole is trimmed around with wooden rosary 
beads; the corsage fastens with clasps to the 
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waist, the upper part being trimmed with a plaid 
plastron and ruched collar ; puffed sleeves orna- 
mented with wood bead passementerie. Velvet 


bonnet, trimmed with silk, velvet and flowers. 


Fic. 8.—Jacket bodice, trimmed with fancy 
braid and buttons ; this can be made of a con- 
trasting material to dress skirt if desired. 

Fic. 9.-—-Basque bodice made of Jersey cloth 
with platted vest of surah, fastened with a fancy 
clasp at waist line. 

Fic. 10.—Dress bodice with short point in 
front buttoning over to the right side with a single 
button at the waist ; it is trimmed around with 
loops of the material doubled ; the sleeves are 
buttoned*over to correspond. the trimming on 
both consisting of folds of fancy goods ; on the 
bodice these outline a vest of white figure. 

Fic. 11.——-Fancy bodice made with plaits in 
the back; it is trimmed with braid put on in 
clusters of three rows pointed at the top; the 
front is trimmed in the same manner, also the 
collar; the back is ornamented with buttons. 

Fic. 12.—Walking -costume for’ lady. The 
dress is made of dark green camel's hair, the 
skirt edged with a narrow plaiting ; the over- 
dress is trimmed with a wide fancy braid and is 
long straight in front ; the braid also ornaments 
the sides ; the back breadths of overskirt has re- 
vers, Which are trimmed as well as the edge of 
the skirt ; wrap trimmed with woolen lace and 
bead passementerie. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with flowers and velvet. 

Fic. 13.—Traveling cloak or ulster for lady, 
made of plaid cloth ; it has plaits in the back, 
the sleeves being loose. Bonnet made of cloth, 
trimmed with wooden beads and a large ribbon 
velvet bow. 

Fics. 14 and 15.—Back and front view of 
dress for boy of four years, made of navy blue 
and cream color flannel. The skirt is made of 
cream color laid in large box plaits and trimmed 
with a broad blue braid; the jacket is of the 
blue, with collars and cuffs of white embroidered 
in the corners ; sash of blue braid; inner vest of 
cream color; blue and white sailor neck-tie. 

Fic. 16 —Sleeve for silk or woolen fabric, 
open at the wrist over a lace plaiting and trim- 
med with a velvet band and bow. 

Fic. 17.-—Plaited sleeve for surah silk or thin 
woolen fabrics, with pointed velvet cuff turned 
back with silk revers. 

Fic. 18.—Sleeve of figured material, orna- 
mented with long crossed bands of silk or velvet 
and large beads. 

Fic. 19.—-Walking dress for lady, made of 
black silk ; the skirt is laid in large box plaits, 
fastened across with velvet ribbon bows upon the 
right side ; the left side is covered with jet em- 
broidery ; pointed bodice, trimmed to corres- 
pond with jet and velvet. Jetted bonnet, trim- 
med with velvet and flowers. 

Fic. 20.—Evening dress for lady, made of 
blue surah, plain and figured ; the underskirt is 
of the plain plaited with apron of cream color 
lace ; the polonaise is of the figured material, 
with rosettes and folds of the blue trimming on 
It; square cut neck, filled in with cream color 
lace, and cream color lace sleeves finished with 
band and bow of blue silk. 





Fic. 21.—Hat for lady, made of brown felt, 
faced with velvet and trimmed with a handsome 
bow. 

Fic. 22.—Hat of blue velvet, trimmed with 
silk and flowers. - 

Fic. 23.--Bonnet covered with irridescent 
beads, trimmed with beaded aigrette and flow- 
ers. 

Fic. 241.—Hat for slight mourning. of black 
felt edged with large beads and trimmed with 
ribbon and soft tissue looped between. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


Autumn toilettes are most varied in style and 
fashion ; skirts, overskirts, and bodices €re made 
of every shape and cut. Skirts are as much 
worn gathered as plaited, plain as draped ; jack- 
et bodices are quite as fashionable as those with 
single or double points, or gathered or plaited on 
to around waistband. It only remains to adapt 
each shape to each figure, each material to each 
style of dress, and to suit the toilette to the ac- 
casion on which it is to be worn, The same va- 
riety may be observed in the details of the toil- 
ette. Full plastrons are still worn; but plain 
ones, plaited chemisettes, and vests are worn 
quite as much, The vest seems to form quite a 
part of the female toilette ; so much so that the 
flower of masculine elegance, leaving the plain 
vest to ladies, now wear the embroidered waist- 
coat. 

All sleeves are very much trimmed in the up- 
per part, and are quite plain downward from the 
elbow. A change in sleeves from the coat sleeve 
so long popular has several times been attempted, 
but without meeting with general favor ; if this 
present change meets with approval, time alone 
will decide. 

India shawls appear to receive more favor this 
season than for some time past. This is not to 
be wondered at, as every thing that is Indian or 
Oriental in any way is doted upon by modern 
fashion. This is to be noticed, not only in our 
dress, but in our furniture and general surround- 
ings ; our drawings-rooms are filled with Eastern 
hangings, cushions, and nicknacks ; our favorite 
plants are palm-trees and exotic shrubs and flow- 
ers. A robe de chambre extremely elegant is 
made of real cashmere, in Oriental pattern, lined 
throughout with colored silk. The shape is that 
of a loose robe, gathered at the top on to a small, 
plain shoulder-piece, or, rather, plaited in hollow 
double plaits. In front it remains open over a 
full plastron of cream-colored surah or lace ; 
sometimes the skirt also remains open over an 
underskirt ; front of the same material as the 
plastron, plain surah or lace over silk, and then 
the morning-dress is more elegant. In either 
case the plaits of the dress are confined around 
the waist by a silk cord and tassels to match the 
cashmere, loosely tied at the side. 

A pretty model for a young lady’s autumn 
dress is made of plain indigo blue cashmere, and 
the same material brocaded all over with very 
small, bright-yellow crescents. The bodice, of 
the plain cashmere, is quite close fitting, forming 
three small, flat plaits on each side, while the 
center part is of the brocaded material, simulat- 
ing a plastron or plain vest, buttoned with small 
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buttons of dark-blue passementerie and finished 
into a point. At the back the bodice is contin- 
ued into a small, puffed-out. postillion basque, 
which rests upon the draped tournure of the 
skirt. This skirt is of the dark-blue cashmere, 
draped diagonally in front, with tabs or panels 
of the brocaded material on each side, and a 
narrow fluting of the same showing just beyond 
the edge. The sleeves of the plain cashmere 
have, according to the new fashion, no facing or 
revers of any kind in the lower part, but a 
peaked trimming of the brocaded tissue from the 
shoulder down nearly to the elbow. This cos- 
tume can be made effectively in other combi- 
nations besides the one described, and is pretty, 
yet simple. 

The newest ribbon bows are either square or 
round, a sort of rosette being formed of four 
loops with their ends meeting and tightly 
strapped. These are made in different sizes, be- 
ing exceedingly small on the sleeves, larger on 
the front of the corsage, and still larger when 
catching up the draperies. Four out of ten of 
the new French dresses imported are made with 
polonaises. All of.these over-dresses have full 
waists gathered or plaited on the shoulders, with 
full sleeves. 

Stripes are a marked feature of new wool 
fabrics of all qualities ; they are shown in all 
materials to be combined with plain goods. The 
pin stripes of the spring are repeated in more 
varied colors, and are shown quite near together 
instead of half an inch apart. These come in 
light weights of twilled wool for early autumn, 
and in heavy cloths for winter wear. These are 
to be made in tailor gowns, with merely stitched 
edges, or else with velvet vest, collar and cuffs. 
A jacket of the same will be added when the 
weather requires it, and this should have a 
turned-down collar and rolled cuffs of velvet, with 
velvet buttons; this will form the popular au- 
tumn and winter suit for general wear. 

The greatest novelty is a braided stripe in 
the new woolens ; this is a stripe in bold reliet 
to represent rows of braid sewed on. Wide 
stripes are formed of several rows of what ap- 
pears to be soutache, basket, plaited, or diagonal 
braid, but is in fact well woven into the back- 
ground. These groups of stripes are separated 
by inch stripes of the twilled serge ; the braid is 
black or navy-blue wool, on rosewood brown, 
dahlia, myrtle, green, lighter browns and bronze 
shades. Plain material comes with these striped 
goods to make the costume. Another novelty 
has fine glass beads, usually black, and firmly 
woven in stripes in wool goods, between braid, 
velvet, pomponette, or plush stripes. The beads 
are very small, and are not set close together, yet 
their sparkle brightens up the dull surface most 
effectively. More popular, however, than any 
of these are the velvet stripes of various widths 
alternating with those of wool. 

Picot edged cloth bands are the novelty for 
trimming cloth dresses, These are of cloth, an 
inch wide when doubled, with clusters of beads 
in cashmere colors set on each edge. These 
come in set shapes like straps or loops for the front 
of basques, and for side panels on the skirt. 
Many new designs are shown in beaded fringes 
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and in chenille and tape fringes for cloaks and 
for mourning trimmings. The sleek chenille 
strands are almost as fine as sewing silk, and 
these are varied by long strands gf very fine 
beads, or of silk braid an inch wide with beaded 
ends. Small flat crocheted or velvet buttons are 
shown for dresses, with very large buttons to 
match for jackets and cloaks. 

Felt and velvet bonnets are the leading fea- 
tures of autumn and winter millinery. Smooth 
and brush felts are both popular. The shapes 
vary but little from those worn the past season ; 
small capotes remain the choice, being more open 
and high in front. Turbans with medium high 
crowns and close rolling brim are the choice in 
hats ; a new feature is that the brims turn up 
much higher on one side, or behind, or in front, 
than those which have been in use. Their spe- 
cial novelty consists in the brim being covered, 
not with velvet, but with pheasant’s feathers, or 
rather the tips and eyes of these feathers ar- 
ranged in rows as flat and smooth as cloth. An- 
other novelty for covering brims is the new stiff 
plush called peaude béte, imitating the skins of 
various beasts in color and in texture, such a$ the 
brown of bears, the gray of wild cats and the mot- 
tled skin of leopards. The large hats, so popular 
the past season, are not very largely manufactured 
in felts, the preference certainly being given to 
the turbans spoken of above. ‘Trimmings for 
felt hats with feather brims are bunches of heavy 
ribbons in loops, while for those with plush cov- 
ered brims fanciful aigrettes are used, or a sin- 
gle bird with high pointed wings, or a cluster of 
small birds perched on wooden branches or poised 
as if in flight. 

The most popular colors are navy blue and 
brown. Plain velvets, also repped or épimgte in 
cross stripes alternating with plain velvet are 
popular. The novelty is in the Petite pois or pea 
dotted velvets, with small spots embroidered on 
them in contrasting colors, such as currant red 
wrought on Salambo blue, on navy blue or 
on green, and also in tone upon tone, espe- 
cially in brown shades. Ribbons, feathers and, 
alas! birds, are the trimmings most popular. 
Fine grain, not gros grain ribbons, are to be used in 
widths a trifle less than three inches, and also the 
narrow three-quarter inch velvet ribbons. The 
most fanciful designs are seen in feathers, some 
clusters being all of natural feathers, and others 
having dyed quills or wings introduced. The 
aigrettes and pompons are broader and higher 
than any yet used. A single bird of medium 
size trims the front of round hats, being arranged 
with foreshortened body, high wings and cun- 
ningly poised head, sometimes sadly drooping 
forward, and at others raised with spirit, as if in 
protest at this base use to which they have come. 

Novelties in jewelry are constantly appearing. 
The moonstone has become extremely fashion- 
able, set with diamonds, both for rings, bracelets 
and other ornaments ; antique stones have also 
been revived. The bloodstones, or ‘‘ heliotrope, 
as itis sometimes termed, is now very fashion- 
able. Thisstone, in the middle ages, was highly 
esteemed for its supposed magical and medicinal 
properties. There is a tradition connected with 
this stone that at the crucifixion the blood that 
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FASHIONS. 


followed the spear-thrust spattered upon a dark 
green jasper lying beneath the cross. From this 
circumstance the blood-red specks character- 
istic of the stone are supposed to have their ori- 
gin. Engagement rings of solitaire stones, dia- 
monds, pearl, ruby or sapphire are the most de- 
sirable, although occasional orders are for two 
stones On a wire of gold. Wedding rings are 
made quite narrow, of twenty-two carat gold, 
the wide bands having proven to wear away too 
rapidly. Chased rings of India gold, which look 
dingy and coppery, are curiously conspicuous 
and much in vogue. They are carved with quaint 
designs. Novelties in gold thimbles are numer- 
ous and elegant. Some of these have enameled 
bands in which are bright-colored flowers or 
Japanese figures. Many are handsomely jeweled 
with palm leaves of diamonds, sapphires, emer- 
alds, rubies and diamonds. A thimble with for- 
get-me-nots in turquoise and diamonds encircling 
itis extremely pretty. Gold beads of several 
sizes are fashionable for wearing around the 
neck, and collars of small pearls woven into lace 
work are also very stylish for full dress occa- 
sions. 

Instead of afternoon tea, the German four 
o'clock Kaffer Klatch is being introduced among 
certain people of good style in London. 


Notes from Our Foreign Correspondent. 


Fashions change now-a-days with great rapid- 
ity, and in the decorations of our houses, in the 
arrangements of our dinner-tables, and in the 
many “‘trifles” that make up the ‘‘sum of hu- 
man things,” constant alterations are going on. 
We are ever seeking for that ‘* something new” 
which, from the days of Solomon downward, it 
has been the desire of womankind to find. New 
ideas are, perhaps, more the result of individual 
taste than productions of manufacturers and 
shops, good as is the work done. Refined 
women make their own fashions, and from their 
own taste and thought evolve the ‘‘ new notions.” 
Some account of these ideas may be acceptable, 
as imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 

Dinner-table decorations are an ever-varying 
source of change, and during the winter season, 
when flowers are scarce, much taste and thought 
are bestowed on the arrangement of the table 
and its accessories. A good decoration isa piece 
of pale blue satin exquisitely worked in Japanese 
embroidery with flowers, the edges scalloped out 
rather deeply, placed down the center on a white 
table-cloth, so as to show a margin of about 
twelve inches of white cloth all around it. This 
does not require much addition in the way of 
floral adornments. Some small Japanese blue 
and white pots with small ferns growing in them, 
and Dresden china figures with baskets contain- 
ing a few bright-colored bon-bons will be enough, 
unless flowers are very plenty, and then they 
always form a pretty addition. 

_ Many people are bringing out their old-fash- 
loned silver cake-baskets and filling them with 
flowers and ferns, and silver decanter-stands as 
flower-pot stands. Old-fashioned heavy silver 
candlesticks do very well for duplex lamps; a 
glass bowl, for holding the oil, being fitted with 
ametal plug to drop into the socket in place of 
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the candle. A new way of decorating the glass 
lamp-shade is to tie a bow of ribbon around the 
shade with a fall of coffee-colured lace from the 
ribbon. Large silk parasol lamp-shades are very 
pretty. They can be made at home, of a few 
yards of silk, by clever fingers. A light wire 
frame or shape is first prepared ; the silk is then 
arranged thereon, and when finished with a lace 
frill and silk fringe they are very ornamental. 

Pictures on the wall look well with a piece of 
Indian silk carelessly draped over the top and 
hanging down at one side. Flower-pots can be 
ornamented with all kinds of fancy covers if of 
ordinary common earthenware. 

The rough iron pots that the peasants in Ire- 
land boil ‘‘ the praties ” in look well painted dull 
red, pale blue or sage-green, with a large flower 
—such asa Mary lily or sunflower—painted on 
them. They are a good size, and will takea 
large plant well. No plants will stand indoors 
long except palms, Ashidistra variegata, india- 
rubber, and the green drecenas. All of these, 
if their leaves are well washed from time to time, 
to let them breathe, will flourish for some years, 

Some people have tall palm trees in large tubs, 
the trees so tall that they nearly touch the ceil- 
ing ; in large rooms they look well. Rooms are 
now, if any thing, overcrowded with furniture ; 
and as pianos are draped at the back with work 
or art materials, so are the backs of writing-tables 
and small cabinets ; sometimes thé backs are fit- 
ted up with small shelves to take china, or are 
hung with rows of family miniatures, or one 
larger picture looks well with a drapery. of Indian 
silk put round it. The piece of furniture so 
decorated will, of course, stand out in the room 
instead of against the wall, the object being to 
have nothing in the rooms stiffly or formally 
placed. 

For bed-quilts the printed Italian mezzaris that 
are found in the out-of-the-way villages in Italy 
are very quaint, the patterns being of the most 
remarkable description. The stock will not last 
long, as the blocks have been destroyed, and 
none are now made large enough to print these 
patterns. The decoration of the bed-room is as 
much to be considered as that of the other rooms 
in the house. 

For dinner or supper parties small silver or 
china shells are pretty to put lobster salad or 
salade Russe in, or an oyster on a bed of green- 
stuff. Little china ramaquin cases may be used 
in the same way ; they are easier to serve, and 
look better than a large dish. A novel ball- 
supper menu had on one side a graceful Greek 
figure, carrying a scroll in her hand, inscribed, 
‘*May good digestion wait on appetite, and 
health on both;” and at the same party hot 
‘* Bouchées de Hiiitres”” were served, and seemed 
to be well appreciated. 

Dinner menus with quotations from Shakes- 
peare, Byron or Tennyson are new, and it is quite 
wonderful how apt some of them are if care is 
taken in the selection. Little Japanese hand- 
screens are also new for menus, but it requires 
neatness to write the dinner on them, as they 
are small. The patterns on them are very quaint, 
a march*of frogs in battle array being a perfect 
picture. FASHION. 
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Fig. 1. Bag in Crochet. 

Purse-silk of two contrasting 
colors are required, or two de- 
cided shades. Commence at the 
bottom with a ring of 5 stitches, 
working round and round in 
double crochet, and in creasing 
until there are 130 stitches. The 
pattern is worked in the lighter 
shade, or color, and must be copied 
from the design. 

At the top work three rows of 
one treble, one chain. 

One row of treble. 

Three rows of one treble, one 
chain. 

The last row: One treble, one 
chain, one treble in one chain, 
miss one chain, and repeat. Finish 
it with cord and balls ; a long tas- 
sel being required for the bottom. 
Fig 2. Baby’s Bib in Crochet. 

Make a chain of about seventy 
stitches. 

Ist row: Double crochet. 

2nd row: One treble, one chain. 
A paper pattern should be cut, 
and this foundation tacked upon 
it. Commence on the side of the 
trebles, and make five chain, four 
single, missing three, all round 
turn. 

2nd row: Five chain, one sin- 
gle in five chain, fifteen times, five 
treble in five chain, three chain, 


‘ one single in next, three chain six 


times, five chain, one single, 
fifteen times, and fasten off. Be- 
gin again on chain before trebles 
in the front of bib, and work 
backward and forward. 

Ist row : Five chain, one single. 

2nd row: Five chain, one sin- 
gle in chain, three chain, five treble 
in next five chain (taking care that 
the group of trebles comes be- 
tween the last two groups), three 
chain, one single in next five 
chain. This is repeated four times. 
These two rows are also repeated 
four times. The last two rows of 
groups being each diminished one. 
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Then work all round the bib two treble in each 
loop of chain, three chain. 

3rd row: One single, two chain, one treble, 
missing one, two chain, two double treble, divi- 
ded by two chain in next stitch, two chain. one 
treble, two chain, missing one, repeat all round 
the bib. The numbers of chain between the 
trebles must depend a little upon the paper pat- 
tern. It is better to work to that than to follow 
the directions too closely. 


Fig. 3. Bathing-dress Bag. 


This bag is intended to be used for carrying 
the bathing-dress and towels; it is in crochet 
over cashmere; fine twine and rather a la:ge 
hook are used for the crochet ; make a chain the 
length of the front, back and flap of*bag ; it takes 
about thirty inches. 

Ist row: One treble into 
each stitch, 

and row: One double 
into a stitch, one chain, 
pass over three stitches, two 
trebles separated by three 
chain into next stitch, two 
chain, pass over three 
stitches. Repeat. 

3rd row : One double into 
double of last row, four 
chain, two doubles separ- 
ated by four chain under two 
chain, four chain. Repeat. 

In working the following 
stripes, join to the preceding 
stripe by one single into 
four chain between two 
doubles. When working 
the corresponding chain, the 
last two rows are worked on 
the other side of stripe for 
the two center stripes, but 
only on one side for the side 
stripes ; turn up one end 
twelve inches, sew the two 
sides together, this forms 
the bag; line with red 
cashmere, the inside of 
which should be lined again 
with oil silk or mackintosh 
cloth; shape the flap as 
shown in the illustration ; 
the handle is’ of cord, 
fixed to each side under 
the flap; the corners are 
ornamented with pompons 
of red Berlin wool. 

Fig. 4. Cover for Table. 

This is quite a new style of work, and is the 
invention of a French lady The principal ma- 
terials required are scraps of white embroidery 
or tambour work, from curtains, collars, fichus, 
etc. A bottle of liquid, gold powder, gold 
spangles, old-gold purse silk, and some plush for 
the ground work. Commence by cutting out 
embroidered sprays from old white curtains, e'c., 
which must be done with a pair of sharp, fine 
scissors, for the edges should be clear. Arrange 
them on blotting paper to form any suitable de- 
sign, whether for table- cloth, cushion, dado, cur- 
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tains, etc. The sprays should be slightly 
starched, and not too limp. Mix one tablespoon- 
ful of the liquid gold with half a spoonful of 
gold powder in a saucer with a camel’s hair 
brush until it is the consistency of cream, and 
with this paint the embroideries until they are 
thoroughly saturated, and look like gold em- 
broidery. Only a small quantity of the liquid 
must be mixed at a time, or it will change 
color, and the motifs must not be touched with 
the fingers until quite dry. A long pin should 
be used for moving them about. The following 
day, provided the gold has thoroughly taken, the 
motifs should be tacked on the plush, and the 
plush mounted inaframe. With fine silk, well 
waxed, sew down the appliques, add spangles 
where necessary, and fill in the groundwork 
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Fig. 2., 


with French knots, using old gold silk. This 
work is quite novel, and really beautiful pieces 
of work can be produced at a nominal cost of 
both time and money. 
Stripe for Chair in Berlin Work. 

(See colored page in front part of book.) 

Berlin work has been revived, and is again 
fashionable. The design given can be used as a 
stripe for a chair, made up with plush upon 
each side, a mantel lambrequin, or a curtain 
border. The colors are shown by the different 
squares arranged at the foot of the page, which 
adds ease to the selection of colors. 


a __________ 
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This age may surely claim the title of the age 
of novelties, Many ladies fill their rooms to 
overflowing with articles that have no preten- 
sions to beauty or usefulness simply because 
they are new, although the feeling about 
them must be, even while the purchase is 
being made, that in a month or so they will 
probably sce the inside of the lumber room, 
never again to leave it until on their way to 
the dust-bin. For once the novelty is past, 
the objectionable points will be safe to be- 
come pronounced, and the article will be 
voted, that which it was in reality from the 
first, unfit for use or ornament. Some Italian 
wine bottles lately seen took our fancy. 
Usually, painting on clear glass can not be 
considered satisfactory from an artistic point 
of view ; neither design nor colors show to 
advantage on the transparent ground, but 
these bottles being of a rich dark green shade 
throw up the flowers most admirably. Still, 
much depends on the excellence of the paint- 
ing, and we can well imagine a similar pair 
looking the reverse of beautiful if unskilled 
hands were employed on their embellishment. 
A fire screen with photographs executed on 
china is a charming novelty. The description 
of one will interest those who are desirous of 
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finding sOmething new in the way of screens, 
which are yet fashionable, although the rage for 
some kinds has passed over. The mount is of 
sycamore wood, unstained and unpolished ; this 





is, in itself, a fresh idea, and a decidedly taking 
one it proves, The screen is threefold. A large 
china panel, bearing an exquisite photo of a 





child's head, fills the upper part of the center, 
beneath it there is an open-work design of carved 
wood. On one 
side fold is a 
photo of two 
full length fig- 
uresof children, 
below that a 
semi-circular 
carving, and 
still lowera 
green plush cur- 
tain. The op- 
posite fold has 
a photo ofa 
child in an Ital. 
ian costume. 
The whole is 
very effective, 
and the photos 
show up ‘charm- 
ingly when 
placed against 
the window. 
The ‘‘ Tuck- 
away Table” 
is a marvel- 
lously useful 
little affair that 
ladies will like 
to know of, for 
every one is 
about tired of 
the milking 
stools, we 
should imagine, 
by this time. 
This table folds 
up when out of 
use after the 
style of a camp stool ; but it is so arranged that 
it still stands on its own legs, and is not depend- 
ent on the wall for support. These can be 
made in any color. 
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Odds and Ends. 


A new kind of patchwork has made itself con- 
spicuous. It forms the borders of table-cloths or 
cushions, cosies, valances, the ends of chair- 
backs, and other things, and is composed of 
scraps of plush of all colors, shapes and sizes, 
first laid on, and then connected and outlined 
with gold braid and the tinsel thread sold in 
small balls. It is called jewel patch-work, from 
its appearance, for the scraps of plush resemble 
gems of various kinds, set in a frame work of 
gold and glitter. Even the very smallest bitscan 
be brought into use. They are first cut out ac- 
cording to individual fancy, afterward pinned on to 
a foundation of cretonne, coarse linen or holland, 
to judge of the effect, and then tacked on round 
the edges, so that the stitches do not show. 
Then sew on the gold braid (it should not be _ 
wide) and afterward edge it with the tinsel. 
This tinsel is sold in balls, and is of mixed gold, 
silver and red. It may be sewnon plain, or 
twisted in any way most effective. A zig-zag 
pattern in colored silks is sewn over the gold 
braid, and the interstices between the scraps of 
plush are filled in with any sort of stitch im silks 
orcrewels. A Maltese cross, in four sections, is 
effective as a center; but the effect is equally 
good if the scraps are laid on in a heterogeneous 
manner, with a certain amount of taste and dis- 
crimination. Even the ends of the Syrian muslin 
chair-back covers look well with a band of this 
jewel patch-work. But ascant amount of work 
should be put in, as the effect is «ver when the 
muslin is dirty, unless the patch-work is done on 
a band, which can be removed afterwards. 
Asa border to a plush chair back cover or a table- 
cloth it is most effect've, also for cerner brackets, 
or even a portiére or mantle valance border and 
curtains. The work will not stand a great deal 
of gas and foggy atmosphere, but with care it 
will retain its beauty and brilliancy for months, 
if not years. One specimen shown me by a 
friend had been in use for nearly two years. 
Sachets and blotter covers, and also flower-pot 
covers, may be included in the list of ornamental 
articles connected with it. 

A new way of working over men’s mufflers and 
handkerchiefs is to use some of the scraps of 
plush as centers, working round them and fol- 
lowing the design traced on the material, adding 
at the last a five or six inch border of plush, and 
fitting in the corners of a second handkerchief, 
and working them over to match the center; the 
effect is really most beautiful and remunerative 
for the expended trouble. Another way is to 
make a small table-cloth of plush and add a 
handkerchief border, working it over, and laying 
on a good many little bits of the same plush, to 
carry out the effect. Two borders are usually 
required for this, and some skill is required to fit 
them in. ‘The centre can form the middle of an- 
other table-cloth, ‘The tinsel thread can be 
brought into use here with good effect. Ata fair 
a set of cuffs, straight high collar (mounted on 
card-board and lined with a piece of satin) and 
revers, in this work sold ‘well and quickly, and 
the worker received several orders for more. 
Appliquéing one colored sateen on to another, 
and outlining it with strands of filoselle, kept 


down by little stitches at distances, edged with 
the tinsel thread and ‘ veined” with silk, is a 
work that is very popular just at present. Cream 
sateen on dark olive green, old-gold on very dark 
red, or a lighter shade of art-green on cream 
color, are all good contrasts. The amount of 
work put in depends on the worker ; but, as a 
rule, only light work is necessary. Any lady can 
trace or arrange her own design. Lay it on the 
colored foundation, outline the edges, cut them 
away, and then Jay on her silks and tinsel. The 
pretty cream muslin chair-back covers, with 
open-work ends, in the Holbein work style, are 
outlined with this same tinsel thread, They are 
moderate in price, and form very acceptable pres- 
ents or contributions to fairs. Arrasene on satin 
sheeting and plush has lately grown in popularity, 
and this summer several most lovely sets of val- 
ances and curtains for fire-places have been com- 
posed of it. One design represents large yellow 
daisies, with sprays of maidenhair, and strands 
of tall flowery grasses, all worked in arrasene, 
and this on moss-green plush looks very attrac- 
tive. Yellow and white jessamine sprays on 
golden brown, or bulrushes and grasses on pale 
peacock-blue, are other favorites. The cream 
oatmeal cloth, with the interlaced or ‘‘ basket” 
surface, is used for night-dress cases, comb-bags, 
etc., and hasa traced conventional design on it, 
outlined with narrow braid or strands of filosel’e 
stitched down, with the ground filled in with 
cross stitch in thin silk, The surface of the oat- 
meal cloth forms the squares, into which the 
needle and silk goes in and out. 

The fashion of painting drain pipes is still 
very popular, and they are more artistic than 
they were, and in some cases larger. They are 
used as pedestals for putting lamps or large pot 
plants on. A top is fitted to them, and also 
painted or covered with plush. At other times a 
flower pot is fitted into the top of them, and a 
silk scarf passed round to hide the exposed part 
of the pot, and finished off in a large bow. 
Recently the old-fashioned marble pedestals 
have been resuscitated to form drawing-room 
ornaments, and happy is the person who pos- 
sesses them, Statues, lamps or pots of ferns are 
placed on them. Sprays of flowers, painted in 
bold relief, with great dashes of color ona rather 
pale background, look well. The more the 
flowers appear to stand out the better, and large 
yellow or white daisies on a pale pinkish back- 
ground look remarkable. For yellow daisies, 
pale cadmium, with white added for the lights, is 
effective. Cauldrons or small potato cooking 
pots, painted a bright vermilion, suspended from 
a tripod of bamboo canes, or varnished rustic 
twigs, by a chain, look well with a growing fer. 
inthem. A new way of painting the Japanese 
paper hand-screens is to divide them right across 
in a slanting way, and color each division 
differently, afterward painting a spray of flowers 
on one and a landscape peep on the other, varnish- 
ing the whole when dry. When the whole 
screen, or fan, is painted, it is effective to first 
shade from light to dark in neutral tint ; then 
add a moon and stars overlooking a lake scene, 
with a boat and occupants in the foreground and 
some mountains in the distance. A bow at the 
handle is the finish. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


Polonaise promise to be very popular this pres- 
ent season, and the home-dressmaker will feel 
that she, as well as the celebrated modiste, will 
desire to arrange her work in the latest and most 
fashionable style ; so, if unable to procure a pat- 
tern suited to her needs, hints may perhaps prove 
available. A pretty polonaise for a young lady 
requires about four yards of double-width ma- 
terial. It is usual in making a polonaise to tack 
the lining and material together, and to stitch 
the seams in the same way as when making a 
bodice, but for the model we are going to de- 
scribe a different system is adopted. The lining 
is cut out alone, like that of a bodice, the differ- 
ent parts are tacked together, and the lining is 
fitted on the figure. The fronts may now be 
finished off with buttons or hooks and eyes, and 
the breast plaits are stitched. The seam down 
the center of the back, and those joining the 
side pieces to the backs are also stitched and 
finished off ; the shoulder seams are tacked only, 
the front side pieces are covered with the polon- 
aise material, and then tacked in place, to be 
stitched afterward, when the front and back have 
been fitted on the lining. The short side piece 
the depth of an ordinary basque, is alone at the 
side ; no drapery coming there, and is covered 
with the material. The polonaise consists of two 
breadths of material, each about one yard and 
three-quarters long, and forty-eight inches wide ; 
if narrow material is used, two breadths must be 
joined together. Before beginning the draping 
of the polonaise, the prepared lining is put on 
the dress-stand and fastened down the front. It 
may be mentioned here that this pretty and novel 
polonaise can not be well carried out without the 
assistance of a stand, as it is entirely arranged 
and fitted on the lining. Then take the center 
of one breadth and pin it to the back of the stand 
at the neck, and at the waist ; make three plaits 
on each side of the pin at the neck, bringing the 
plaits a little way down the shoulder-seam, but 
leaving a plain space of three inches be- 
tween the arm and the edge of the plait. Carry 
the plaits down to the waist, where they must be 
considerably narrower, but, at the same time, 
deep enough to give fullness to the drapery. Now 
measure on the left side of this breadth twenty- 
seven inches down from the shoulder-seam near 
the arm, make three plaits upon this side of the 
back drapery, join them together with a stitch or 
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two, and bring this group of plaits up to the 
waist underneath the plaits in the center of the 
back ; this forms a large fold or loop about fout 
inches long, below the waist; drape the right 
side in the same way, but lower down, and bring 
the plaits up near those first formed. The material 
must be made to fit smoothly over the shoulders, 
and af the sides on each side of the plaits, and is 
cut away at the shoulders, under the arms, and 
around the arm-holes, leaving only the necessary 
turnings. Measure the center of the second 
breadth, and pin this to the stand in front, in 
the center of the neck; carry the material 
smoothly up to each shoulder, and make the 
opening on the left side, from the shoulder in a 
slanting line toa point below the waist. The 
lining must fasten in the center, but the plastron 
which is in front, covers this fastening, the pol- 
onaise itself being invisibly closed in a diagonal 
line under the plaits ; this leaves the plastron 
free for any kind of ornamentation, such as a 
piece of the skirt material, embroidery, lace, etc. 
On each side of the plastron arrange three plaits 
and bring these down below the waist, making 
the plaits on the left side cross those on the 
right ; by following this arrangement, the open- 
ing can easily be made long enough to admit of 
the polonaise to be slipped over the head, As 
the plaits approach the waist, they must be made 
to lie over each other so that they terminate ina 
point. Drape the skirt of the polonaise on the 
right side by a series of plaits, beginning just 
below the waist ; arrange the drapery to cover 
the edge of the short side piece, and carry the 


plaits back until they are concealed under the 
back drapery. Fit the material over the bust 
and under the arms, and cut it away, leaving 
only the trimmings, as at the back. On the left 
side begin by fitting the polonaise in the [same 
way, and where it joins the side piece, make it 
the same length as this, and then cut away the 
material until the tunic is like the other side. 
The polonaise must now be taken off the stand, 
the side seams and shoulder seams untacked and 
then stitched in the usual way, taking in the 
material as well as the lining. Any pretty 
sleeve will do for this polonaise, but if the plas- 
tron is of the skirt material an undersleeve of 
the same, with a draped oversleeve of the pol- 
ondaise would be suitable. A bow with long 
loops and ends of ribbon on the left side of the 
polonaise or some special trimming on this side 
of the skirt is an improvement. ‘The polonaise 
can be worn overa plain or kilted skirt of any 
pretty contrasting material. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Domestic Economy. 


If you would practice this economy to the 


greatest advantage, be regular in the arrange-~ 


ment of your work, punctual in preparing your 
meals, and take good care that nothing is wasted, 
It is best to have the washing done on Mondays 
if this can be managed, But whether Monday 
or Tuesday be the day, let it be fixed, and the 
washing never omitted when it is possible to 
have itdone. The next morning early should 
be the time to begin ironing, so that the clothes 
may have time to be aired and put away before 
night. Mend slight holes in clothes before wash- 
ing, except stockings ; these can best be darned 


when clean. Soft water is indispensible to the 
washerwoman ; rain or river water is the best. If 
you have good water, do not use soda; it gives 
a yellowish tinge to the clothes. Hard soap 
should be used for washing, soft soap can be ad- 
vantageously used for scrubbing and rough clean- 
ing. Zo Purify Water.—A large spoonful of 
powdered alum stirred into a hogshead of im- 
pure water will, after a lapse of a few hours, 
precipitate the impurities and give it nearly the 
freshness and clearness of spring water. <A pail- 
ful may be purified with a teaspoonful of alum. 
Water casks should be well charred before they 
are filled, as the charcoal thus produced on the 
inside of the cask keeps the water sweet. When 
water by any accident becomes impure and 
offensive it may be rendered sweet by putting a 
little fresh charcoal in powder into the vessel, or 
by filtering the water through fresh burnt and 
coarsely powdered charcoal. /V/annels should be 
washed in clean hot suds in which a little blue- 
ing has been mingled; do not rinse them. 
Woolens of all kinds should be washed in hot 
suds, Colored dresses should be turned inside 
out and washed in cold water in which a little 
boiled swap is well mixed; rinse them well in 
clean cold water, and the last time with a little 
salt in the water, and dry them in the shade. 
They should be washed and dried with as much 
expedition as possible. Never dampen them 
long before they are going to be ironed, and iron 
them upon the wrong side. Bed linen should be 
well aired before it is used. Keep your sheets 
folded in pairs on a shelf ; closets are better than 
drawers or chests for linen, it will not be so likely 
to gather damp. J/i/dew stains are very difficult 
toremove from linen. The most effectual way 
is to rub soap on the spot then chalk and bleach 
the garment inthe hotsun. 2k and tron mold 
may be taken out by wetting the spots in milk 
then covering them withcommon salt, It should 
be done before the garments have been washed. 
Another way to take out ink isto dip it in melted 
tallow. For fine, delicate articles this is the best 
way. Fruit and wine stains can be removed by 
mixing two teaspoonfuls of water and one of 
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spirits of salt, let the stained part lie in this for 
two minutes, then rinse in cold water, or wet the 
stain with hartshorn. Zo Wash Carpets.— 
Shake and beat them well; lay upon the floor 
and tack it firmly, then with a clean flannel wash 
over with one quart of bullock’s gall mixed with 
three quaris of soft cold water, and rub it off - 
with a clean flannel or house cloth. Any par- 
ticularly dirty spot should be rubbed with pure 
gall. The carpet should be allowed to get 
thoroughly dried with open windows before being 
walked over. Jroning boards, sheets and holders 
should always be kept purposely for ironing. A 
small board, two feet by fourteen inches wide, 
covered with old flannel and then with fine cot- 
ton, is handy to iron fine, small articles upon. 
Jsinglass is a most delicate starch for fine mus- 
lins. When boiling common starch sprinkle in 
a little fine salt ; it will prevent its sticking. Bak- 
ing.—When baking is done twice a week, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays should be chosen; ii only 
once a week, Saturday is the best, as it allows 
many things to be prepared for the following 
day, a consideration where one pair of hands is 
expected to prepare the meal for a large family. 
Old bread may be made almost as good as new 
by dipping the loaf in cold water then putting it 
in the oven after the baking is over and let it heat 
through. Crwsts and pieces of bread should be 
kept in an earthen pot or pan closely covered in 
a dry cool place. 

Keep fresh lard and suet in tin vessels. 

Keep salt pork fat in glazed earthenware. 

Keep yeast in wood or earthen. 

Keep preserves and jellies in glass, china or 
stoneware. 

Keep salt in a dry place, 

Keep meal in a cool place. 

Keep ice wrapped in a blanket in the refrigera- 
tor. 

Keep vinegar in wood or glass. 

Housekeepers in the country must be careful 
that their meats are well salted and kept under 
brine. Sugar is an admirable ingredient in cur- 
ing meat, butter and fish. Saltpeter dries up 
meat ; it is best to use it sparingly. Many econ- 
omical housekeepers always buy for cooking 
butter of inferior quality. This is a foolish 
practice, as when it is bad the taste will pre- 
dominate through all attempts to disguise it and 
render every thing unpalatable with which it is 
comtined. As the use of butter is designed to 
improve and not to spoil the flavor of cookery, 
it is better to omit it altogether and to substitute 
something else, unless you can procure that 
which is good. Lard, suet, and beef-drippings 
may be used in the preparation of various dishes, 
and to eat with bread or warm cakes, honey, 
molasses, or stewed fruit are far superior to bad 
butter. Ifa little judgment is used in the man- 
agement of a household and really good articles 
purchased they will be found to go further and 
prove more economical in the end than an in- 
ferior article at a much less cost. 
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RECIPES. 


Tomato Soup. 
Ingredients—Eight large tomatoes, 

A small bunch of herbs, 
Two allspice, 
One onion, 
Salt and pepper, 
One quart of stock, 
Stale bread. 


Cut the tomatoes in half, put them in a sauce- 
pan with the herbs and onion stuck with the two 
cloves ; salt and pepper ; just cover with water ; 
place the saucepan upon the fire, stirring the 
contents occasionally. When the tomatoes are 
thoroughly cooked turn them out on ahair sieve ; 
remove the herbs and onion ; work the tomatoes 
through the sieve until nothing remains on the 
top but the skins. Have the stock boiling hot ; 
stir.the tomato pulp into it, and remove the 
saucepan from the fire; have small squares of 
toasted bread in the bottom of tureen and pour 
the soup over them. 


Fried Oysters. 


Ingredients—Oysters, 
Two eggs, 
Bread-crumbs, 
Butter, 
Lard, 
Seasoning. 

Drain the oysters through a sieve and put ona 
cloth to dry. Beat up the eggs; have ready the 
grated bread-crumbs; sprinkle salt and pepper 
over the oysters ; dip each oyster into the egg and 
cover with bread-crumbs. Have a pan clean and 
hot ; put in equal quantities of lard and butter ; 
when it boils lay in the oysters carefully. They 
require very close attention to prevent their either 
burning or cooking too much ; lay them to drain 
on a soft cloth as you remove them from the 
boiling fat. Serve very hot. 


Oyster Fritters. 


Ingredients—F ifteen oysters, 
Two ounces of flour, 
Two.eggs, 
Salt and pepper, 
Lard. 


Chop the oysters very fine, and put in a bowl 
with the flour, eggs, salt and pepper; mix all 
thoroughly together. Put some lard into a fry- 
ing-pan, into which, when very hot, throw a 


tablespoonful of your mixture at a time until you 
have used the entire quantity. Fry on both sides 


and serve. 


Broiled Oysters. 
Ingredients—F ifty large oysters, 
Four eggs, 
Salt and pepper, 
Bread-crumbs, 
Melted butter. 


Drain the oysters ; have the eggs beaten with 
the salt and pepper ; dip the oysters in the egg; 
roll them in bread-crumbs ; dip them again in 
egg and again roll them in bread-crumbs ; put 
a few drops of melted butter on each. Broil 
them on:a gridiron a light brown and serve very 
hot. 


Breaded Mutton-chops. 
Ingredients—One egg, 
Bread-crumbs, 
Chops, 
Seasoning, 
Three ounces of butter. 

Rub the bread-crumbs through a wire sieve ; 
take the egg and beat it on a plate ; season the 
chops on both sides; cover them with egg and 
bread-crumbs, and fry in the butter until a light 
brown. 


Italian Croquettes. 


Ingredients—One and a-half pounds of lean beef, 
Six ounces of bread-crumbs, 
Three ounces of butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
One ounce of Parmesan cheese, 
A very little grated nutmeg, 
Three eggs, 
Tomato sauce, 
Lard. 


Pound the beef in a mortar; add the bread- 
crumbs, that have been soaked in water and 
squeezed dry in a cloth ; add the butter and mix 
weil ; then add the cheese grated, seasoning, nut- 
meg, and the eggs, beaten until the ingredients 
form a compact paste. Puta little flour on the 
table ; put the paste on it and form it into small 
balls. Have a pan with plenty of lard boiling 
hot, and fry the balls in this a couple of minutes ; 
then lay them all ina sauce-pan ; pour over them 
some well-flavored tomato sauce and let them 
simmer gently about half an hour. . 
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Lyonnaise Potatoes. 


Ingredients—One pint of milk, 


A piece of butter thesize of a 


walnut, 
One tablespoonful of corn-flour, 
Salt and pepper, 
Seven good-sized potatoes, 
A little parsley, 


One onion chopped fine. 


Put the milk in a frying pan; add the butter 
and seasoning, and let it boil; take the corn- 
flour and mix it with a little ‘cold milk, and add 
to the milk in the frying-pan ; keep stirring all 
the time ; have ready the potatoes, peeled and 
cut into thin slices ; put them into the pan with 
the parsley and onion; cover them with a plate 
and let them stew gradually for fifteen minutes. 
Send to the table in a covered dish, 


How to Cook Egg-Plant. 


Ingredients—One egg-plant, 
Salt and pepper, 
One egg, 
Bread-crumbs, 
Lard or butter. 

Cut it in slices about three-eighths of an inch 
thick and soak in weak salt water over night. 
Before cooking dry it on a towel ; then dip in 
the beaten egg and roll in bread or cracker- 
crumbs. Have ready a pan with hot butter or 
lard, and fry slowly, so as to be sure and have 
the plant thoroughly cooked, otherwise it is very 
tasteless. Whena rich brown serve, and be sure 
to send it to the table hot. 


Baked Squash. 


Ingredients—Squash, 
Butter, 
Seasoning. 

This is by many preferred to boiled, and can 
be very easily cooked. Simply remove the seeds 
and soft parts, leaving on the rind ; season with 
salt and pepper, and baste occasionally with but- 
ter. If you are roasting beef, put it in the pan 
with the meat ; but it can be baked as well with- 
out meat if more convenient. 


Peach-Pie. 


Ingredients—Peaches, 
Sugar, 
Pastry, 
Cream. 


A peach-pie in a deep dish is a rich and de- 
VoL., CXIV.—26. 


lightful dessert to be eaten warm at this season. 
Cover a deep pie-plate with a pastry, not too 
rich ; cover this with cut-up peaches and plenty 
of sugar ; cover with a rich, thin crust, having 
several slashes in the center to let out the steam. 
With the fingers press a gutter around the edge 
of the pie, making a little hole occasionally so 
that the juice will not run over. Bake in a quick 
oven. When done, sift powdered sugar over the 
crust and serve with cream. 


Pineapple Pudding. 


Ingredients—One grated pineapple, 
Half its weight in sugar, 
One cup of cream, 
Pastry, 
Two ounces of bread-crumbs, 
Eight eggs. 

Cream the butter with sugar ; beat two yolks of 
eggs until very light ; add cream, crumbs, pine- 
apple, and whites of eggs beaten very light. 
Bake in plates lined with pastry. Eat cold, as 
it is too rich when hot. 


Cakelets. 


Ingredients—One pound of flour, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Half a pound of currants, 
A little pounded mace, 
Two tablespoonsful of cream, 
One egg, 
Quarter of a pound of sugar. 

Mix the sugar and buttertogether; add cream, 
flour, currants washed and dried, mace and egg 
well beaten. Cut into shapes and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Layer Cake. 


Ingredients—One cup of sugar, 

Half a cup of butter, 

One and a-half cups of flour, 

Half a cup of wine, 

One cup of raisins, 

Four eggs, 

Sugar for frosting. 

One teaspoonful of baking powder. 

Mix the butter and sugar together ; add two 

eggs well beaten, wine, flour, baking powder 
and raisins ; beat well and bake in three layers ; 
put frosting between and on the layers ; that is, 
made with the whites of the two remaining eggs, 
well beaten with powdered sugar. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Autumn. 


The brilliant foliage of hill and vale reminds 
us that October is here, and soon the cosy fire 
will welcome all around the ample hearthstone. 
The long winter evenings are not far distant, 
when amid work and conversation in the home 
circle books are ever welcome, and what can 
serve the need better than Gopey’s Lapy’s 
Book in assisting to make the time pass pleas- 
antly and profitably to both young and old? It 
is at such a time that we feel the need of some 


old and tried friend: one whom amid the cares 
of life has proved itself equal to all demands made 
upon it. Such a place we think the magazine 
can feel secure of having obtained during the 
many years and months it has visited its numer- 
ous subscribers. We said before that we have 
not passed the summer in idleness, but have been 
laying up treasures of art and literature, of fash- 
ions and fancy work, of useful information, and 
that in a lighter vein to suit the tastes of all our 
readers during the coming winter months. The 
proprietor of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book has spared 
no effort in his arrangements for the coming sea- 
son to do every thing possible to insure success, 
and to give to his patrons the full and much 
greater value than the mere _ subscription 
price. With the coming months new attractions 
are to be constantly added ; we do not propose 
lying back upon what we have done, but to try 
each month to do more than we did the one pre- 
viously. Our motto is, Hver A page and our 
patrons shall reap the result of our efforts by be- 
ing treated as friends, and being dealt with fairly 
and squarely in the increased merits offered. 
The old friends of GopEy’s LADy’s Book are 
its sworn friends. Let not the old ones be its 
only friends, but let us gain so many new ones 
by our added attractions that we will not be able 
to count the numerous homes to which it goes 
as a monthly visitor. We have made all our 
plans for the fall campaign, with increased ad- 
vantages and attractions in each and every de- 
partment. Let our subscribers commence early 
to do their work, sothat our subscription list the 
coming year may far exceed that of past seasons. 
To club raisers we offer special inducements, 
making the getting of subscribers quite an advan- 
tage and profit with little trouble. 


Don’t be Afraid. 


Our frontispiece illustration is of a pretty sub- 
ject: Two children stand upon the edge of a 
tiny brook looking with eager eyes at the stones. 
anxious to venture across. The cool, placid 
water tempts them to try the crossing, yet each 
one waits for the other to take the first step, 
which may, if a slip is made, result in a slight 
ducking, notwithstanding as they look, the stones 
appear to be specially arranged to carry them 
safely over. 


What the Press Say of Us. 


Although GopEy’s Lapy’s Book is over sixty 
years old, it is net altogether an old lady’s book. 


It isas popular with the young ladies of to-day 
as it was with their grandmothers. The holiday 


number for August is a daisy.— Texas Siftings, 


GopEy’s LaDy’s Book has its usual number 
of interesting stories. The most valuable fea- 
ture of this publication is the home help and 
suggestions for mothers and daughters. —College 
Index, Wayne, Ind. 


We have received the August mid-summer 
number of Gopey’s monthly magazine, that 
queen among the lady’s books. It is brim full 
of useful knowledge for the ladies in fashions, 
art and household economy, Its story depart. 
ment, as usual, is exceedingly interesting. If 
you have not already subscribed do so at once. 
Price, $2 a year.—Sun, Denver, dnd. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book gives evidence that its 
new publishers will bring it up to all the im- 
provements of the day. Itisan excellent maga- 
zine, and contains all the old features that made 
Godey so popular, in addition to fresh sp: cial- 
ties. W. E. Striker is publisher, 1224-26 Arch 
street.— Sunday Mercury, Philadelphia. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book is an attractive num- 
ber of the old reliable magazine which the ladies 
can not do without. The fashions are faithfully 
displayed and the sketches and articles interest- 
ing and piquant. The price is only $2 a year. 
Philadelphia, Pa., W. E. Striker.— Winslow's 
Monthly, Chicago. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, August, 1886, W. E. 
Striker, publisher and proprietor, 1224 and 1226 
Arch street, P. O. box H. H., Philadelpiia, Pa. 
If people are not attracted by the demands of 
good taste in the matter of dress, they certainly 
will be influenced by considerations of economy, 
and GoDEy will give valuable help in that direc- 
tion. —Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for this month is on 
our table as fresh and bright and more interest- 
ing than ever before. This magazine is emphat- 
ically the ladies’ best friend. It is full of fashion 
plates, new designs in dress-making and live and 
graphic literary stories. Every lady should have 
it. Specimen copies sent for 15 cents. —Gazette, 
Laurel, Del. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, the pioneer of ladies’ 
magazines, continues to sustain the reputation it 
has borne for sixty-two years as the very best 
of its kind. The present number contains the 
usual handsome engravings, fashion plates, etc., 
with interesting stories and sketches. —Our Sec- 
ond Century, New York, 

Gopry's Lapy’s Book for July opens its 1/3th 
volume. The new management are determined 
to bring the magazine up to the standard of its 
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palmiest days, and this will fill the female mind 
especially with delight. — Chronicle Herald, 
Philadelphia 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, holiday number for 
July, and also the August number, have been 
received and reviewed with much pleasure and 
literary profit. GopEy’s is always so regu- 
lar and certain with its seasonable adaptation to 
April showers, May blossoms, July shades, Sep- 
tember fruits and December snow storms, that 
they ought to establish a weather bureau of their 
own, as they always appearto know just what 
the coming month will bring forth, and during 
the forty years of our pleasant acquaintance with 
the publication we have never known them to 
illustrate a mid-summer number with a snow 
scene. Every picture and every line of its litera- 
ture is always adapted to the particular month. 
—American Bottler. 


A correspondent writes : 
DEAR GODEY—Your magazine commenced im- 
proving, if that was possible, early in 1886, 
Very truly, Mrs. I. T. 
Another says: 
SUMNER, IND. 
FRIEND GODEY—I am well pleased with the 
GoDEY s LADy’s Book. I have received six or 
eight books ; I always think the last one is the 
best. My husband takes as much interest in it 
as I do. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. MAMIE TYRRELL. 


An old subscriber writes : 


CoMPANY’s SHOPS, July 26, 1886. 
DEAR GODEY—I haven't written to you in some 
time because I have been absent visiting friends. 
I certainly have enjoyed the two last numbers ; 
think they are the best I have had yet. I will 
again take advantage of the ‘‘ coupon,” as I like 
the patterns so much, Do send immediately, 


and oblige Miss Dora F. H. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a Brain Food. 

Dr. S. F. Newcomer, M.D., Greenfield, O., 
says: ‘‘In cases of general debility and torpor 
of mind and body, it does exceedingly well.” 


A new correspondent writes : 
PRESCOTT, Iowa. 
Publisher GopEy’s LapDy’s Book—I like 
GopEy’s*very well. I wish it came once a week 
instead of oncea month. Yours, Miss A. H. 


_ Young people are born naturalists. Their first 
inquiries are in regard to the attractive objects of 
Nature around them; and their future mental 
activity—or stupidity—depends largely upon the 
answers they receive. Parents and teachers should, 
therefore, be able to encourage and satisfy the 
first cravings of their inquiring minds. To aid 
in this, and to afford abundant entertainment 
more pleasing than toys, far cheaper and more 
instructive than mere amusement, the Rocky 
Mountain Juvenile Cabinet has been put on the 
market. Each contains four specimens of gold, 
three of silver, one zinc, one lead, three iron, two 
copper ores—each a different variety—one agate 


(surface polished), opalized wood, rock crystal, 
silicified wood, molydenum, Iceland spar, topaz, 
two jaspers, dendrite, tourmaline, opal agate, ar- 


’ ragonite, milky quartz, sulphur, selenite, Amazon 


stone, feldspar, fluorspar, variscite, chalcedony, 
petrified wood, alabaster, mica, wavelite, etc. 
The specimens in this cabinet are in a strong 
paste-board box, divided into forty sections. A 
descriptive manual is sent with each cabinet. 
Price 85 cents postpaid. Address H. H. Tam- 
men, box W., Denver, Col. 


An old friend writes : 


ALLEGAN, July 28, 1886. 
DEAR GODEY—Your magazine is very welcome 
each month ; living in the country as we do, I 
find it keeps me better posted with the prevailing 
styles. One sees so little of fashion on the farm, 
they scarcely know what they wish to buy when 
they goto trade. The patterns are a great help 

to me, Yours truly, Mrs. A. B. R. 


Food for Invalids. 


Hundreds of invalids fail to regain their health 
and strength because of inability to digest and 
assimilate their food. If they would use the 
Lactated Food, they would find it an article 
which is easily digested, and will be assimilated 
by the stomach when all other foods fail. It is 
predigested, non-irritating, and has great nutri- 
tive properties. It can be prepared in many dif- 
ferent ways, and is a palatable and delicate article 
of diet. Sold by druggists everywhere. 25c., 
50c., and $1.00. 


Bits of Science. 


A novel railroad bridge has recently been con- 
structed at Harriston, on the Toronto, Gray and 
Bruce Railroad, The novelty lies in construct- 
ing the bridge of old iron rails, and is said to 
compare favorably in cost with wooden bridges. 


An immense quantity of jewelry is now made 
from the layers of gold alloy upon an ingot of 
brass, formed while it is hot. On the ingot cool- 
ing, it is formed between steel rollers into a long, 
thin ribbon, each part of which is still covered with 
the gold alloy, incalculably thin, but which wears 
for years, and can be molded into any shape. 


Among other successful mixtures in which to 
harden steel is the salt brine used in Sheffield. It 
seems as this mixture gets older, and from being 
constantly used, it improves its valuable qualities 
to such an extent that very often the water is sold 
at almost as deara price as bad whisky. The 
idea seems to be that from constantly dipping the 
heated particles into the water, the air is driven 
out. Insome cases these tanks are fifty years 
old, and are valued in proportion to their age. 


It is reported from Pittsburg that large ship- 
ments of basic steel have been recently made 
from Germany to that city. It isto be used in 
the manufacture of natural-gas pipe, which re- 
quires more strength than artificial gas or water- 
pipe. The explanation for the importation of 
this quality of steel is that it welds easily. The 
cost in Pittsburg, duty and transportation added, 
is $29 gO per ton. 
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A method by which the immense deposits of 
iron sand which abound on the coast of New 
Zealand can be successfully utilized has lately 
been discovered by an Aukland man. ‘The fea- 
ture of the new process consists in uniting a 
quantity of scoria with the sand when put in the 
blast. This has the effect of preventing the iron 
from oxidizing—an obstacle that has heretofore 
never been successfully overcome in smelting iron 
sand, 


The suggestion is made that the question of 
fuel for steamers—the substitution of petroleum 
for coal—be solved by freezing petroleum, using 
it in the form of bricks. It can be packed as 
safely as coal, it is urged, even more so. Small 
tanks heated by steam would be provided to feed 
the furnace burners, and into these tanks there 
might also run pipes from the bunkers to carry 
away all leakage from thawing. In this manner, 
it is claimed, frozen petroleum can be carried by 
a steamer that will furnish considerably more fuel 
for the space occupied than the same bulk of coal. 


A novel steamer, the Gluckauf, Captain Fort- 
mann, arrived at New York one day last week 
from Newcastle, England. She is built expressly 
for the transportation of petroleum oil in bulk. 
Her hold is divided into sixteen water-tight com- 
partments, only approachable by manholes in the 
deck. The enginesand boilers are safely situated 
from all cargo space in the after part of the ship. 
She is rated 2,600 tons, and her capacity is 17,000 
barrels of refined oil, which is equal to 680,000 
gallons. The vessel is of iron, and came from 
the iron works of Sir William Armstrong and 
Mitchell, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The enterprise 
is due to some prominent Bremen merchants, 
whose aim it is to counteract the inroads that 
Russian oil has made on the trade in Germany. 


The use of asphaltum in building is said to be 
largely on the increase, principally employed as 
a prevention against damp cellar walls and 
masonry work underground, also for water-tight 
cellar floors, coating for rainwater cisterns, cov- 
ering for underground vaults, etc. The usual 
method of applying it is to reduce to a semi-liquid 
state, in a large iron pot over a good fire, care 
being taken that the flame does not rise over the 
top of the pot and ignite the asphaltum. The 
wall is made as nearly dry as possible, and the 
joints nearly as rough, to admit of the asphalt 
penetrating the pores and securing a hold; the 
wall is then covered with asphalt, applied with a 
long handled brush, -while the material is hot, 
and brushed in well—a coating one-half inch 
thick being as perfect a protective as a thicker 
one. A barrel of asphalt, as found in the market, 
heated and applied to vertical walls of brick, will 
ordinarily cover about 250 square feet of surface, 
and produces most lasting results. 


Farm Topics. 


We should not desire to develop the fat of the 
fowl at the same time we are endeavoring to se- 
cure eggs. Wheat, oats, milk, meat and green 
foods are better materials for laying hens than is 
corn. 


The feeding roots of the wheat plant very 
rarely penetrate to so great a depth as four inches, 
Why, then, plow more than four inches deep, 
or put any part of the manure to any greater 
depth in the soil ? 


A great deal of butter that is really first class 
when made is damaged for market purposes by 
bad working and packing, or by bad packing 
alone. A good looking package will often sell 
itself if the purchaser is not a good judge of but- 
ter, The appearance to the eye has much to do 
with the price, for an unattractive package of 
butter prejudices the taste. Too much salt in- 
corporated when working, so that there are 
streaks and dashes of white throughout the mass, 
hurts the taste and the sale of butter; it hides 
the pure flavor of the honest product of the 
churn, Too much working destroys the grain. 
After going to the labor and expense of milk- 
ing, setting the milk, skimming and churning, it 
is folly to waste two to five cents per pound in the 
value of butter by a mistake in manipulating and 
packing. 


A good dust-bath to chickens is as important 
as soap and water to the human body. During 
the summer and autumn months, if the fowls are 
not confined, they will find a place to dust them- 
selves in, but if confined, they should be sup- 
plied with a dust-box. Take a box large 
enough for a hen to dust in easily without break- 
ing her wings: fill it full of dust off the road 
and put a few ounces of sulphur in it, and you 
will find the chickens will enjoy it amazingly, 
and it will also go a great ways toward ridding 
them of lice. As the fowls need to dust them- 
selves in winter as well as summer, do not forget 
to fill a barrel or two for winter use. 


A Michigan fruit grower claims that pine 
trees scattered through an orchard have a benefi- 
cial influence in driving away the moth of many 
of the destructive insects which prey upon apples 
and apple trees. It is supposed to be the strong 
effluvia issuing from the turpentine of the pine. 
Others assert that the pine in all its varieties 
throws off constantly, in cold weather, a large 
amount of warmth, or calorie, which has a favor 
able influence on surrounding trees during the 
winter season. In fact it is contended by some 
scientific men that all evergreen trees have this 
influence. 


A cheap and very effective way to raise the 
temperature in a cellar that is dangerously near 
the freezing point, is to set one or more common 
kerosene lamps on the cellar bottom during the 
day time, when not wanted for lighting the 
rooms above. We have all noticed how much 
warmer a living room is in the evening, when the 
lanips are burning than in the daytime with the 
same amount of fire in the stoves or furnaces. 
All the heat from a burning lamp is retained in 
the apartment. Twenty-five cents worth of 
kerosine oil will throw out a surprising amount 
of heat, and in many cases it would be the cheap- 
est means for keeping a cellar from freezing dure 
ing the passage of an extra cold wave. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


APHRODITE. By Ernest Eckstein, From the 
German, by Mary J. Safford. William S. 
Gottsberger, I1 Murray street, New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One vol. Cloth, 289 pp. 


This is a brilliant romance of ancient Hellas, 
and is full of interest. The book promises to 
meet with as great favor as the former effort 
of the writer, “‘ Quintus Claudius.” It is written 
in the masterly style which he has cultivated so 
successfully, blending romance and solid infor- 
mation so charmingly together. 


e 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ALCIBIADES AND CoRIo- 
LANUS. By Professor Henry Morley. Cassell 
& Company, New York. Price 10 cents, 


SiR RoGER DE CovERLEY. By Professor Henry 
Morley. Cassell & Company, New York. 
Price 10 cents. 


Essays. By Abram Cowley. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. Cassell & Company, 
New York. Price 10 cents. The above are 
all for sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OLD MaAlrp. By Aunt 
Ruth (Belle C. Greene), J. S. Oglivie & 
Co., 31 Rose street,. New York. One vol., 
paper, 190 pp. Price 25 cents. 


This is one of the most humorous books ever 
published. The adventures of the aged maiden 
will draw tears from a stone, and those who en- 
joy wit and humor should not fail to read this 
book. It is handsomely illustrated with six orig- 
inal designs and a portrait of the old maid. 


Number Thirty-three of Ogilvie’s Popular 
Reading, published at 31 Rose street, New York, 
price 30 cents, contains seven complete stories 
by popular authors. All the stories are printed 
in large type, with handsome colored lithograph 
cover, also a handsome colored frontispiece, 
printed in twelve colors. This house claims, 
with justice, that they give more reading matter 
for the money than any other publisher. We 
recommend our readers to buy the book and see 
for themselves. 


THe Gipsy's Propnecy. By Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. One vol., paper, 455 pp. 
Price 75 cents. 


From the opening to the close, the book is re- 
plete with thrilling scenes of the greatest power 


and excitement, The mystery hinges on the ful- 
fillment of a prephesy made to Constance Wynne 
by a gipsy. that, if she lived and married she 
would be a bride but not a wife, for the scaffold 
would arise between her and her husband. She 
disregards this prophecy and marries Gerald 
Moslyn, who is immediately arrested on the charge 
of murder. This book is one of Mrs. South- 
worth's best efforts, and well worthy of perusal. 


Hubbard Brothers, 723 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, will shortly issue ‘* Social Reminiscences 
of Sixty years in the National Metropolis,” by 
the veteran journalist, Maj. Ben Perley Poore. 
The work promises to be very picturesque in 
illustration, and issued in elegant style, and from 
Maj. Poore’s great popularity and the richness of 
his subject, we believe it will be in great demand. 
Our space forbids us to make more than one ex- 
tract: 


From ‘‘Poore'’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
the National Metropolis.” 

Mail robberies were not uncommon in those 
days, although the crime was punishable with im- 
prisonment or deaih. One day one of Reeside’s 
coaches was stopped near Philadelphia by three 
armed men, who ordered the nine passengers to 
alight and stand inaline, One of the robbers then 
mounted guard, while the other two made the 
terrified passengers deliver up their money and 
watches, and then rifled the mail bags. They 
were soon afterward arrested, tried, convicted, 
and one was sentenced to imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, while the other two were condemned 
to be hung. Fortunately for one of the culprits, 
named Wilson, he had some years previously, at 
a horse-race near Nashville, Tennessee, privately 
advised General Jackson to withdraw his bets on 
a horse which he was backing, as the jockey had 
been ordered to lose the race. The General was 
very thankful for this information, which en- 
abled him to escape a heavy loss, and he prom- 
ised his informant that he would befriend him 
whenever an opportunity should offer, When 
reminded of this promise, after Wilson had been 
sentenced to be hanged, Jackson promptly com- 
muted the sentence to ten years’ imprisonment 
in the penitentiary. 


Funk and Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, 
New York, are about issuing a new edition of 
‘‘ The Ladies of the White House.” By Laura 
C. Holloway. The work has been entirely re- 
written and greatly enlarged, and will appear in 
two large handsomely illustrated voiumes of over 
six hundred pages each. 
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The above design is intended for a southern house, or summer cottage, either inland ort the 
seashore. The construction will cost much less erected in the south thar ‘f erected in this section. 
There are but two stories finished in height, the space under roof is intended merel» for a loft, or may be 
used for storage ; if used for rooms the roof will have to be raised. There is no cellar under the 
house. Any of our designs can be reversed or altered to suit requirements. Communications 
addressed to the Architect, S. Milligan, 2219 Chestnut St., Phila., will receive prompt attention. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Department, 
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Fig. 6. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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PRETTY POLLY OLIVER. 


Words by the author of Edited and arranged by 
“JOHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN.” FRED E. LUCY BARNES. 
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1- Pret-ty Pol - ly Ol - i-ver, will you be my own? Pret-ty Pol - ly 
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Pret-ty Pol - ly Ol -i-ver, I love you so _ dear, Pret-ty Pol - ly 
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Ol -i-ver, as cold as a_ stone; a my love has grownwarmer as 
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cold - er you’ve grown;QO, pret-ty Pol-ly  Ol-1i-ver,will you be my own? 
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many a long year, For, pret-ty Pol-ly Ol- i - ver, I loved you so dear. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
Wo. 1102 Chestnut Street. Phila. 
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I, So, pret-ty Pol - ly Ol - i- ver, good bye, love, good bye. 
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THE HAPPY BOY! 


A good little boy with a heart full of joy, 
Received a small package in glee; 

He gave a glad shout, as the prize he pulled out, 
Saying, Ho, for a Waterburee! 


The only genuine American invention in the way of a watch, all others maée 
in this country being modeled after the foreign calculation. 


> THE ONLY WATCH MADE ENTIRELY BY MACHINERY. ¥< 
EVERY WATCH WARRANTED! 
For Sale by Jewelers, generally, throughout the United State and Canad. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 
S52 Maiden Lane, New York. 





~~FACTORIES :<« 
WATERBURY, CONN.. LONDON, PARIS, 
BRUSSELS, ROTTERDAM. 


VoL. 








